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prover IN STITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
bemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
LECTURE prccowrcoverbemteanhy AFTER EASTER, 1898. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock p.. 


THOMAS COOPER GOTCH, TWO = on ‘ Phases of 
Art; Past and Present.’ On TUES, SAYS, > 

SiMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, Esq. A. De L. LL.D., Fellow 
of Merton Coll Oxford.—FOUR LBOTURES on ‘The Historical 
Development of Modern Europe.’ On TUESDAYS, May 3, 10, 4g 24. 

Prof. 8. BUTCHER, LL.D Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University ¢ a ‘Edinburgh —TWO LECTUR) ES on‘ Literary Criticism in 

reece.’ On TUESDAYS. May 31, June 7. 

The nev. "CANON AINGER, M.A. LL.D.—THREE LECTURES on 
‘gome Leaders in the Poetic Revival of (aN Burns, 

and Scott’ On m THURSDAYS, 8S, April 21, 28, May 5 

The Kight Hon. LOK LEIGH, MA. D.C.L. LL RS. 
MRLI.. Professor of Navural Philoss hy. R... —THREE LECTURES on 
‘Heat.’ On THURSDAYS, May ae x 26. 

EDWARD E. KLEIN, M.D. Lecturer on Physiol: at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. ao, LECTURES on ‘ Modern Methods and 
their Achievements in Racte On ie fem enp tay June 2, 9. 

Sir WALTER PARRATT, we =) , Master of the e Qneen n’s Music. 
FOUR LECTURES on ‘ Programme Music’ (with Musical illustrations). 
va Te April 23, 30, May 7, 14. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., Lecturer on Biology, School of 
unticine, Edinburgh. —TWO LECTURES on ‘The Biology of Spring.’ 
On SATURDAYS, May 21. 28. 

RICHARD CATON, Pgh F.R.C.P.— TWO LECTURES on ‘The 
Temples and Ritual o’ t Ashiging at Epidaurus a Athens’ (with 
Lastern ra Illustrations). On 8A" teeta June 4,1 
(to urses of| a (extending 
from Christmas to tenemos | “wo y noe Tickets issued daily 
at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for ay Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 





The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on April 22 
at 9 p.m., when Mr. W. H. M. CHRISTIE, the Astronomer Royal, wili 


givea Discourse on ‘ The Recent Eclipse. Succeeding Discourses will 
frevebly, be vot W. A Prof. ANDREW GRAY, Mr. EDWARD A. 
ic 


Sag the Right Hon. D. ee Hoge el 
Lieut.-General the ANDREW C M. 


ARKE, w. 
FLINDERS PETRIE. the Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, and other 
Gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their Friends only are 





admitted. 
Persons desirous of b to apply to the 
Secretary. When they are immediately ad admitted to all the 


Lectures, to the » Friday Evening rapa pelerer| ‘and. to the Library and 
Reading Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; anterwarda, 
Five Guineas a Year; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 


OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—A 
COURSE of TEN POPULAR LECTURES on AMPHIBIANS 
and REPTILES will be delivered in the LECTURE ROOM in the 
SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, on THURSDAYS, at 
p.m., commencing April 21, by Mr. F. E. BEDDARD, M.A. FRS., 
Prosector to the ociety. jtickets ans the whole Course, including 
Entrance to the Gardens, 10s each re, not including 
maine can be obtained on application. to the Secretary, 3, Hanover 
re, W.; the Shilling Tickets can also be had of the C.rrx at the 
K oak t in the Gardens. Fellows are admitted free. 


APANESE GALLERY.— ORIENTAL ART.— 
Mr. T. J. LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 
LACQUER, CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES, &c., at 28, NEW BOND 














OTANY.—Experienced TEACHER, Specialist, 
M.A. Cambridge, First Class, Parts I. and II. (Botany), Nat. Sci. 
Tripos. is OPEN TO ENGAGEMENTS in this Subject. General or 
Special Courses, or Preparation for any Examination. Schools visited 
or Private Tuition undertaken. Highest i ial 
Ouzca, New University Club, 8S. W. 


PpAkisH of ST. GEORGE the MARTYR, 
: SOUTHWARK. 


The Public erin Commissioners of the above Parish are about 

to a onpe eS a LIBRARIAN for their nod PUBLIC LIBRARY in 
ROAD, now in course of erect: 
Applicants must be between veh son Forty years of age. 
e salary will be 160/. per annum, rising by annual increments of 
101. per annum, with house, coals, and gas, as soon as the 
building is ‘completed. 
Bede: ow will be made on the understanding that there will 
on. 

Forms ¢ of application and list of duties can be obtained at my office. 








Fg stating egeand eg agpenaree , accompanied by oe on of not 
re than three testimonials, sent to me, endorsed « rarian,’’ 
net Tater than M Monday, April’ 18. 1898, at Twelve noon. 
A. JOHNSON, Clerk to the C issi i. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


e ANNUAL ca EXAMINATION will be held on 
w ULE ut and Following Da 
SCHO. et. to 407. og hy offered, and ONE will 





LARSHI 
an oh aon for BOYS pon the ARMY CLASS. 
uring recent years numerous Scholarships and Exhibitions have 
been gained by this School at the Universities (Six at Balliol, Two at 
Trinity). and high places at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
For arther information address the Heap Masrer or the Bursar. 


{J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, That the NEXT HALF-YEARLY EXAMINA- 

TION for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 13th of June, 1893. In addition to the Examination at 
the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University 
be Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; The Modern School, 
Bedford; Mason Co! oliege, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; 
Dumfries College (for niversity College), Cardiff ; ‘The Ladies’ College, 

Cheltenham (for Ladies only); The Heriot-Watt College, Saree rye 4 
The Royal Medical College, yy om ; The Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
Edward's Moots Liverpool ; Universit: College, Liverpool ; ire 
Owens College, Manchester ; Rutherford ‘ollege, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
The County and Technical School, Northampton ; University College, 
Nottingham ; The Atheneum, Plymouth ; University Cotlege, Sheffield ; 
Hartley College, Southampton 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less 
than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 

F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B. B.sc., Registrar. 
April 4, 1898. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce that the SCHOOL will be 
REMOVED at EASTER from Great Harrowden Hall, Northants, to 
the above address.—Prospectus on application to the Secrerary. 


HE SCHOOL of ANIMAL PAINTING, 
54, Baker Street, W. Principal—W. FRANK CALDERON. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, April 25. 
For all particulars apply to the Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF Sapna 
Ho ee toca) Ba SEES he nm M 
e work is arran, so that a Student ma oben eousl in his 
Medical Carri¢alum then. 7% srg — 
Full information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
R. GODLEE. M.8. F.R.C.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 


G ah $F HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2, and Students then 

euate' will Be eligible toc tne foito te for Entrance Scholarships of the 
combined value of 4101 _in the ‘ollowing September, as well as for the 
als, S ps, and Prizes during the period 























Me 

of Studentship. 

The Hospital contains accommodation for 695 Beds, and arrangements 
are being made as rapidly as possible to place the entire number at the 
service of the sick r by roerenine the Wards that have been closed 
for want of funds for the last 

The Appointments tenable by Students have recently been increased 
by more than 150 a year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships and 
a a in the Departments of Ophthalmology, Gynecology, and 

tiology 
a — the a ot Special a by sara and Tutors 

the d Obstetric Departmen’ 

All Hospital proven bbe are open to "Students ® without charge, and 

the holders of Resident Appointments are provided with Board and 
ng 
The College d: 


Sixty Stud 

Resident Ward 

The —— ‘School provides the full curriculum required for the 
L.D.8. England 

‘The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of information for those shout to enter the Medical 
Profession will be forwarded on applicatio 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full _ particulars as Md 
Fees, Course = Study advi n 
Colle; &c., apply, personally’ or by letter, to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospi cal, Londow Bridge, 8. 





under the supervision ofa 








FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONBE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

» And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 2, 1898. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds a and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 9001. are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting ms, 
Museum, Library, &c 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased. 

For further particulars apply, es . by letter, to the Warpsan 
oF THE CoLLEcE, St. Bartholomew's 2 Hospits 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 
and Certificated — School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kinde! 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


Scholastic Association (a body of Nich and Gueiee Gra- 











duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without c! ts and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Bowes org ray end Tw Tutors for 
al) Examinations at home or abroad.—A f requirements 


should be sent to the Manager, R. J. ek ss a i “3 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and ——- al knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tu 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, Ww. 


N (FORMATION OFFICE, 44, High Street, Oxford. 

. C. ORD. Magdalen Colle; Educational and 

Clerical yo Schools cepiiel Examined, Transferred. Lectures 
and eal agency, Sonools Organized “Ord, Oxford 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. and other 
matter 10d. per 1,000 words, inclusive.—Miss L. Nrcxotson, 13, 
Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


VWPE-WRITING. —MSS.. Bolentific, and of a 
Descriptions, Copied. 

















Special 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Ty writing). * aa ee 
Farran, I A. (late Ng House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Lond jon. 





QECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 

ial Secretary. Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), “Indexer and Dutch T to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and. Foreign ee Ex 
and Typists sent out for temporar: {Aes . Verbatim nch and German 
Reporters for Congresses, &c. horary — Commercial | beg tes 
into and from all L teh T 
and Medle ical Type-writing, Indexing of ‘ Selentifie Books. ‘Liveat 


Pupils ‘Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


© AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Lape = & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to dis 
them. From his long experience in the Pablishi 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advisin; 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on app! ng 
tion.—Temporary Offices: Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 














S?- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
h PADDINGTON, 
THE SUMMER seeped edhe ON MAY 2 
There are Sixte in the Hospital open to 
Students without expense. The “Pel provides complete preparation 
for the ey Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special 
directed to the fact that the authorities of the Medical 








Vestry Hall, 81, Borough Road, 8.E., March 31, 1898. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fi 
Engineer for Em loyment in fo gage India, and the Colonies. “about 
Is | peated ll be admitted in Septem mber, 1898. The e Secretary of 

te will offer them for — a= — Appointments as Assistant 
inser in the Public Wor a 
as Assistant Su mpoeinsendents te the ‘Tel raphs a Department, 0 One in th 
‘Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in t + Traffic a 
Railways.—For particulars apply to boty at PUollege. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 








will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, and 7th, to FILL UP 
not less than E EIGHT SCHOLA ARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 
culars Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 


apply, by letter, to Tue 
r. 





UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 


An EXHIBITION of 201. per annum for Two Years is open, upon the 
results of the First B.Litt. Examination, to Candidates of merit who 
intend Fee ae their studies in Durham. ‘The EXAMINATION 
— 


In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of Bot to eet , and an EXHIBI- 





TION of 30%. L eaeh tenable for Two Years, will red for ocronEkis 
tionat the ENTRANCE BX AM INATION, N COMMENCIN. 
r information can obtained’ upon poe oh to Rev. H 


Busan, Hatfield Hall, 





School have for the first time thrown open all the Special Classes for 








the Higher 
There are Complete Courses of Special Tuition for the Intermediate 
and Final M.B. of of Oxford, Cambridge, 


aad London 
The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35, Westbourne 
= re hye Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. 
LLIER. 


NEW OUT-PATIEN son DEPARTMENT. 

The New Out-Patients’ Department, which covers an area of over 
pecs nad Seana square feet, is just finished It occupies the entire 
ground floor of the new Clarence Wing, which when completed will 
also provide additional Wards and a Kesidential Cuojlege for Medical 
Officers and Students. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improve- 
ments, for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been 
addi 


The whole of the Toei hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ 
Department of the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical 
School for purposes of a Laboratories, Class Rooms, and a —_ 
a 





Museum. A of the Pa 


4 te AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Bowe A. oe ee 1, Paternoster Ko 

interests of Authors ca 

Estimates, and Accounts Txamined ea b on bebalt of Authors. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book P: ° ‘Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on — to 
Mr. A. M. Burcuss, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Qocrery of AUTHORS. —Lirseant Puoreerr. 
—The Public i urge ntl — answering advertisements 
inviti ting MSS, oF offerlog a lace M without the personal recom- 
mendation ofa friend ty ° expe rience of the advertiser or the 
advice of =r peg By wana — THRING, tary. 
es rt treet ncoln’s Inn. 

N eT e AU'THOR, the organ of the —- is published monthly, 

oleett. by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
ha: f News © Properties, undertake Valuations for 
pa Ry tA Investigations, rand Ai Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, B.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 

Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines &e.. at the lowest 

possible prices. Ping terms to Institutions, ‘Schools, Publishers, 


The 
cine 














has iately been made. with provision of extensive new L ‘or 
Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved — for Pathological 
Specimens, with a Special Anatomical Department. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of 144/., Two of 781. 15s., One of 521. 10s., Two of 571. 15s. (these 
Two open to Students from Oxtord and Cambridge), will be awarded by 


and 22. 
For Prospectu 8 I to Mr. F. H. Mappsy, eee 
us apply GE P. FIELD, Dean. 
P. LUFF, "M.D. Sub-Dean. 











‘TY HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
, Leadenhall Stree’ t, London, B.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen es x with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, wr spat plain. Ee, ace 

Authors should note that The Leaden! Press, cann: 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 
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Catalogues, 
> G I Ss & 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 88) of valuable BOOKS and MANU- 
SCHIPTS recently acquired now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


romptly supplied ws moderate terms. 
= CATA Kio a Co 
DULAU * co. 387, 80 


UARE. 

A ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, or or nai Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
” CATALOGUES on application. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
posses piekone. Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books ius 
trated by G. and R. Cr Phiz, Leech, &c. The 
largest and chuloost Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logees | issued and sent post free on application. bought.— 
T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 




















Now ready, 


ATALOGUE No. 23.—Works by J. F. Lewis, 

R.A —Hogarth oe ee s Liber Studiorum—Drawings 
of the wd English School— Books—K Press Books 
—Works by Prof. Rustin Post free, Sixpence. —Wx. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ABS ona PRECIOUS BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
NTS —Now zendy, CATAL OGUF 18, RARE and VALU- 
ABLE ROORS and MSS — MSS —I la —fine Bind- 
ings—Books printed on Wellem Occult Sciences—Great bp ee orse- 
meer gn ning—Chess — Early Americana, &c. 1,740 Nos. with 
lustrations. To be had post free on application The same 
logue, with Seven 4 Piavet. price ice 2s.—JacqueEs RosenTuat, Rare 

Old Books and Prints, Karl Str. 10, Munich, Ravaria. 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE of FANCY 
ENGRAVINGS, 
Printed in Colours and Red and Brown Tint, 














Bartolozzi Kauffman J.R. Smith 
Cipriani Bunbury Tomkins 
Cosway Westall Singleton 
Hoppner Russell Wheatley, &c. 


MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS—RARE OLD 
COLOURED SPORTING PRINTS. 

MILITARY and NAVAL SCENES, BATTLES, SHIPPING—Costume 
of British and Foreign Armies. 

ROWLANDSON COLOURED PRINTS—ETCHINGS by MODERN 
and OLD MASTERS. 

Original Drawings—Coloured Views, &c. 


ON SALE BY 


E. PARSONS & SONS, 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
ENTIRE CLEARANCE AND een PULLING DOWN 
OF PREMISES. 
CATALOGUE sent post free. 


A UTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. —EDWARD 
HOWELL, nope Joe has FOR SALE a highly 
interesting COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including 
Robert Burns, Lord Nelson, Wellington. Thackeray, Charles Lamb 
Voltaire, h Hunt, John Leech, David Garrick, General Gordon, 
George C , Dickens, Bonaparte, Howitt, Hume, Lewis Carro 
Mendelssohn, Ristori, &e. 
3 — CATALOGUES, including Autographs, posted free on applica- 











DAyr GARRICK, painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, i by ab inche life-size Portrait, magnificent Work, 
measuring about vated ta} in con’ temporary massive gilt frame, 
1,0003 —Set of Punch 381.; another, 201.; Half 101.— 
Hurton’s Arabian Nights 3 16 a 241.; Lane's Arabian Nights, 5 vols. 
2?.—Bargains in old Oak and _ = — CATALOGUES gratis. 


Lowe. 
Book Exporter, New Berset and d Baskerville Hall, Birmingham. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the peameins rice of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volum ‘umes. Orders 
by + return. ee a heed Books and Re- 
- ‘ee oa postage .— GILBERT ILD, 67, Moorgate 


AM OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
cured. Acknowl the most expert Bookfinderextant. Please 
reat Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 











OOKS.—Out-of-Print or New Books supplied. 
Kindly state wants. All Letters answered. Books Bought or 
se on ee .—Hottanp Co., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, 





Be voubmas keene —LIBRARIKES or SINGLE 
VOLUMES REBOUND and REPAIRED. and seqye aey Work of 

Description undertaken by Skilled Workmen. Magazines and 
Periodicals carefully Bound in any style. _ Write = iy to Davres 
& Gopparp, Bookbinders, 3, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 





ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS.—Examples of 
shania Te ees SaaS yee OF Wm 


Teaan INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent grati: 
tal partn Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c. Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, WC. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Tri- 
Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 





form, London.” 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
it positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as ty 

good v! as | ree minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and 

—R. G., Road, T ells. 








Zu VB YX, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 


in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 
AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 


of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 


from the PARIS SALONS. 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of 
the Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to 
inspect the Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes 
and Autogravures of all Schools, now on view at their 
Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a 
series of examples framed in mouldings of specially designed 
patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 
Framed Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are 
eminently suited for the adornment of the Home, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and Twenty-three a Block Illus- 
trations. For conv of R e Pi 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artiste’ Names, 
Post free, Gne Shilling. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS 
of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN IN- 
TEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, for the 
Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 


Examples of Work may beseen,and Terms obtained, at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub. 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation, 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d, each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. BASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s, 
[Part V. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 51. 5s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


L ON D LIBRA BY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8. W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ; the Right Rev. the Lord 


Bishop of London ; Herbert os. Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
‘Trastees— M. Grant 


ran 

Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, P., Right Hon. Earl ‘of Rosebery. 

The Library contains about 170,000 5s akenee of Ancient and Modern 

seers, = in various Subscription, 3/. a year; Liie Mem- 

bership, acco’ Volumes are allowed to Coun to bal 
-Room open from ‘Ten 


and — to Town Members. 
7 Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. ire fe; Fy 





embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary an 
TT HACKERA RAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
g the British Museum, 


GREAT 7 seus, STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath- Rooms on every 
floor. 

SPACIOUS ware DRAWING, lt nal READING, 

D SMOKING ROO: 
All Floors a a4 Perfect “eeeser] Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 

Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








Sales by Anction. 


one CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

fuliy Fgh gm mens that they will hold the following 

SALES by meucr 10) reat Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 

Square, the Sales onde vo As lo To'clock precisely :— 

On FRIDAY, April 15, a COLLECTION of PIC- 

TURES and WATER- COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Property of a 

GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, April 16, MODERN DRAW- 

— PICTURES of RICHARD LLOYD, Esq., deceased, and 
On MONDAY, April 18, FINE OLD MEZZO- 

TINT and COLOURED "ENGRAVINGS. 

On THURSDAY, April 21, and Following 1 Day, 

the COLLECTION of SILVER PLATE, PORCELAIN, and 0. 

of ART of the late J. GRANT MORRIS, Esq. 

On SATURDAY, April 23, and MONDAY, 

gy a the highly important COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES 

and TER -COLOUR DRAWINGS of + ENGLISH and CON- 

TINBN TAL SCHUOLS of the late J. GRANT MORRIS, Esq. 


On SATURDAY, April 30, the important COL- 
LECTION of high-class MODERN PICTURES and choice WATER- 
CULOUK DRAWINGS of JAMES HALL RENTON, Esq _, deceased. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 4, and Two Following 





Days, the renowned COLLECTION of OBJECTS of ART formed by the 
late MARTIN HECKSCHER, Esq., of Vienna. 
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~ Engravings, including the Collection of F. TALBOT, Esa. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will Mae by AUUTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Serest, Strand, WC., HURSDAY, April 14, and Following Day, 

woloc pipcel, BNOHAVINGS Sy fF 

the Property o TA rH) ‘est Smethwick, near 

inciaaing caer by A. Diirer, Rembrandt, and other Old 
Masters - Portraits—a few Fancy gs, E &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Engravings, the Property of a Gentleman. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


Fa SELL by AUCTION, at their ar No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Stra w.c, on SATURDA jaf a ril 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
SOURAVINGS. the Property o: ENTLEMAN, comprising Fancy 
Subjects after Masters of the English School, many printed in Colours, 
includin Spon ofthe Works of F. Hartolozzi, A. Buck, R. Cosway, 
A. Kauffman, G. Morland, W. Ward, F. Wheatley, and others —Mezzo- 
tint and other Sortraite after J. Hoppner, 81 Sir Jd Re <= olds, G. Romney, 
&c., including The a a of Sir r Hoppner; Mrs. 
Curtis, after H. Walton; and Lady Rushout and Chil 

Gardner—also Framed Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





en, after 





The valuable Library of FRANCIS EDWARD BLISS, Esq., 
of Barnes, Surrey. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by ‘AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ones 
Street, Strand, W.C., o mn MONDAY, April 18, and acta Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, the mvaluable LIBRARY of FRANCIS EDW kD 
BLISS, Esq., of Karnes, Surrey, comprising numerous Im 
Rare Books in most Classes of Literature—a long Series o 
Rare Songs an jats—Collection of the Works of Modern Poets— 
First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, Robert eo c.s. 
Calverley, F. er, Andrew Lang, George Meredith, C. and D. G. 
Rossetti, R L. Stevenson, A. C. Swinburne, Alfred, Lord Tennyson, &c. 
—Early English Poetry—American Street tt Ballads—Percy Society's Pub- 
lications, Complete Set—Collier’s Reprints of Early English Literature 
—Grosart’s Uccasional Issues, 37 vols., complete—Best Editions of the 
Reba of the Dramatists, &c., m osuly in fine bindings by F. Bedford 
ani a 


rtant and 
extremely 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A valuable Collection of Old English Engravings, the 
Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
trand, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, April 20, and Following Day, 
at! o'clock, prec recisely, a valuable COL ft LISH 
ENGRAVINGS, principally of the Fanciful Schovl, the Property of a 
GEN 'LEMAN. including many Proofs—choice i in Colours, 
including Heads of Girls and Children by Cheesman—Fine Portraits, 
Male and away, Ward, Kat man, Romney after sir. Joshua Reynolds, 








, &e 
d—scrap a fine Collection (many in 
Proof state) by Rartolosi—Oriee of tonten, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection ped Coins, Medals, Tokens, and War Medals of 
the late J. GRANT MORRIS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION’ (by order of the Executors), at their 

House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 22, 

— SDALS TOKENG. at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS, 

DALS, TO. 8,and WAR EDALS of thelateJ. GRANT MORRIS, 

eq , of Allerton Priory, Woolton, near Liverpool, and 36, Grosvenor 

Plaee SW, comprising English Coins in Gold and Silver—English 

Proofs and Pattern Pieces—Scotch, Irish, and Anglo-Gallic Coins— 

Foreign Coins in Gold and Silver—English’ Commemorative Medals— 
Seventeenth-Century Token— War Medals, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library and Collection of Autograph Letters of the late 
EDWAKD WALFORD, Esq., Author of ‘Old and New 
London,’ ‘ County Families,’ §c. 


KSSRS, SOTHEBY. WILKINSON & HODGE 
will + e by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
rip Strand, (by 0 order of the Exeeutors), on MUNDAY. 
mes il 25. and Ry Followin; ng Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the BOOKS 
da M. SCRIPTS. Ae the Librar 5 a a 
Letters of the late EDWARD WA Esq., M.A., Author of 
‘County Families,’ ‘Old and New Woudon,” = 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Drawings by the Old Masters formed by 
GEORGE SKENE of Skene, N.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will gs by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 

Street. Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, April 28. at 1 o’clock precisely, 

the COLLECTION of DRAWINGS by ‘the OLD MASTERS formed by 
GEORGE sKENE of Skene, N.B. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings by Masters of the English School, 
the Property of a Lady. 


M ESsrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, aed 2, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLE TION’ of valuable ENGRAV NGS by MASTER RS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL, the Property of a TeDY. including a =a 
Set of the Cries of London, after Wheatley, in colours, with mang ns. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of the late 7, M. WHITEHEAD, Esq. 


M ESSRKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C., on TUESDAY, we 38, at 1 o'clock precisely. the 
valuable LIKRARY of the late T. M. WHITEHEAD. Esq., of 8, Duke 
Street, St. James’s, 8.W., comprisin; on pemes @ of Works illustrated 
a. Bewick—a magnificent. oo ioe mat rong it’s Les Baisers—three beau 


ti- 
Lib — 
Sporting Books, &c — 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection of Engravings and Etchings by the Old Masters 
and Prints in Mezzotint and Colours illustrative of Sports 
and Pastimes, the Property of the late T. M. WHITE- 
HEAD, ksq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will = by AUCTION, at their Sagat set 13, Re aol on 
Street, Strand. W C., on WEDNESDAY, May 4, iat 
the COLLECTION ‘of ENGRAVINGS and BICHINGS ¥ tne OL 
MASTER=s, and Prints in Mezzotint and Colours illustrative of x4 
and Pastimes, the Property of the late T. M. WHITEHEAD, Esq_, of 
8, Duke Street, St. James’s, 8, W. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable Collection of Greek and English Coins and Medals, 
the Property of the late 7, M. WHITEHEAD, Esq. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by peiage ist IS 4 their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street. Strand, W.C., on THUR May 5. at 1 o’clock precisely, 

the very valuable and hi hly artietng coL LECTION of GREEK and 

ENGLISH COINS and ENGLISH COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS, ‘the 

Property of the late THOMAS MILLER WHITEHEAD, Esq 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with autotype 
plates, may be had, price One Shilling each. 


FRIDAY NEXT. 

First-class Cameras and Lenses by Leading Makers—Stands, 
Shutters, and other Photographic Accessories — Scientific 
Instruments—Electrical Apparatus, and Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty. 

R J: C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


CTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, April 15, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 


. = view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 








MONDAY, April 18, 
A General Collection of Natural History Specimens. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Boome: 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on MONDAY, April 18, at half-past 12 0 "clock precisely. 


On Max the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





Library of the late E. MAITLAND, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester a w.c., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 13, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
oe 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the Fate EDWARD MAIT- 

AND, Esq (by order of the Executors), spsoheens Gray’s Elegy, First 
Edition—Krough’s Life of Falstaff—Pinke' rton’s Vo oh oS ego 
Antiquities of Holderness—Ruding’s Coinage of Great Britain—Hore 
MS. on Vellum with Miniatures—First Editions of Wither 8 Works—a 
large Collection of ‘Tracts and Pamphlets, many relating to the Civil 
War Period—Books on the Occult Science—Queen Victoria, Queen 
Elizabeth. Mary Stuart. HERALDIU CULLECTIONS from the Firm of 
Messrs. BISHOP & CO. (late of Godliman Street, E.C.), comprising 
Book-Pilates (Ex- Libris) Manuscript Pedigrees with Tricks of Arms— 
Old Account Books with F gs, some din Gold 
and ieee County M E bh painted on 

el, &e. 
Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of stamp. 


DUBLIN.—The valuable Library of the late Rev. JOSEPH 
CARSON, D.D. S.F.17.C.D., Vice-Provost, 


M ESSRS. BENNETT & SON respectfully give 

notice a they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 6, 
UPPER URMOND QUAY, DUBLIN, on THURSDAY, April 14, and 
Following Day, the FIKST PORTION ofthe above extensive LIBRARY. 
Amongst other ae toe may be mentioned es rape Poly- 


lotta, Ve 
Sardinal nalis Ximenis, 6 fang folio, vellum, 1514-17—Biblia oon Poly- 
lotta, edidit Brianus Waltonus,. et Lexicon Heptaglotton Castelli, 
vols. a de 88. Augustini, Hieronymi, Irenzi, Origenis— 
Bernardi, Basilii, Chrysostomi—Commentaries, 
Canon Law, ‘Thenens. &c., by various most Eminent Writers—a large 
assemblage of Philo gical and Critical Works in Hebrew, Chaidee, 
Syriac. Latin, Greek, and Arabic—a very extensive Collection of Rare 
and Valuable Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics—Mathematical 
and Scientific Treatises—numerous Modern and Ancient ‘Treatises on 
Theology and Divinity—a wt! interesting and extensive Collection of 
Gene ral Literature in variou: nguages, amongst which will be found 
the Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, uncut, in the original 
cloth —Moore’s Works of Byron, illustrated, with proof impressions on 
India Paper of Finden’s Illustrations — Moore's Life of Byron, with 
similar I spe rp forming 10 vols a 4to. full crimson morocco, 
extra gilt—Roberts’s Views in the Holy Land—Egypt and Nubia, 
5 vols. in 3, atlas folio, half-morocco poe es Espagne pareeene et 
Monumentale, 2 vols. atlas folio, half-morecco extra—Rogers’s act 
= Poems, with Turner’s Lllustrations—Milman’s Horace, 1849—Shak 
re’s Works, by Reed, 21, vols f, 1813—Shakspeare’s Works, b 
Malone, 21 vols. calf extra, 1821—Chalmers’s Works of the Englis 
Poets, 21 vols Ped geet g of National Manuscripts of Ireland, with 
ituminated Plates. Edited 7 Sir Jobn T. cere. 4 vols. in 5, atlas 
eget ad in Six L ‘00d’s Ruins of Palmyra 
d Balbec—numerous RL. t Gaaes Works—the Works of 
Poets, Dramatists, &c.—Voyages and Travels, &c., all in the finest 
library condition, and good edit meas. 
Sale to commence atl o'clock. Catalog on app 





























Buackwoon's MAGAZINE. 
990, APRIL, 1898. 2s. 6d. 

LIFE and DEATH in the NIGER DELTA. 

PROGRESS in IRELAND. 


JOHN SPLENDID: the Tale of a Poor Gentleman, and the Little 
of Lorn. By Neil Munro. Chaps. 19-22. 


The TOWN of the RENEGADES: Agurai. By Walter B. Harris. 

AT the STROKE of the HOUR. By Zack. 

MRS. OLIPHANT as a BIUGRAPHER. 

The BOY from BALLYTEARIM. By Moira O'Neill. 
ADVENTURES of the COMTE DE LA MUETTE. 
Thisbe. ‘The Mouse-Trap. By Bernard Capes. 

MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY. 

The GUERRILLERO. 

The CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 

The LOOKER-ON:—The World's Unrest: Why not the Money- 
Market's ?—How we should Cut up: German Estimate, how They 
would Cut up—The Incendiary Mahan: in View, Grand American 
Transformation—Prestige—The Competitive Critic: Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. 

The DEMOCRACY and WAR: Appeal to the Radicals. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Pyramus and 





NEW SERIES, No. 26. APRIL, 1898. 
Price Three Shillings. 


I N D: 
M A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
Edited by G. F. STOUT, 


With the Coaueren of Professor H. Sidgwick, Dr. E. Caird, Dr. Venn, 
r. Ward, and Professor E. B. Titchener. 
Contents. 

1. The Regulae of Descartes (I.), Boyce Gibson. 2. A oye heme, 
towards = Improvementin Pee Method ar Ww + McDougall. 
_ Freedom, G. E. Moore. 4 e Paradox of Logical he Ag Miss 

E. C. Tenens. 5 measdevilio’s Place in English Thought, Norman 
Wilda 6. The Yipes Method (II.), Prof. E B eGilvary. 

Critical Notices :, George Trumbull Ladd, Philosophy of tyne po hg 
&c.. James Seth. Emile Buen Le Suicide. Etude de Sociologie. 
Havelock Ellis. Borden te Bowne, Theory of Thought and Know- 
. apaperie. Philosophical Lectures =e 
Remains (Edited by A. & Brea ley and nson). B monger 
C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct, Editor. 8 New j Sock 9 Philo- 
sophical Periodicals. 10. Note on the Aristotelian Society and MIND. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ARISTOCRACY 
AND EVOLUTION. 


A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and the 
Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of ‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ 


‘Classes and Masses,’ &c, 

‘‘He does not envelope the subject in a cloud of philo- 
sophic phraseology ; he is always lucid and orderly, and he 
relieves his argument by welcome touches of satire and 
humour. His last book shows no deficiency in these 
qualities, and it is also perhaps the most complete and 
sustained effort of reasoning which he has so —— uced,” 

iterature. 


HIS GRACE O’ 
THE GUNNE. 


By L HOOPER, 
Author of ‘A Singer of Marly.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


‘*Really a clever, entertaining vol No 
piece of work,” —Atheneum. 


WHO’S WHO, 1898. 
An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
FIFTIETH YEAR OF ISSUE. 








Containing 1,143 New Biographies. 


In crown 8vo. 864 pages, bound in cloth gilt, 
with gilt edges and rounded corners, 
price 3s. 6d, net. 


“This is undoubtedly the bandiest biographical diction- 
ary and compendium of information, referring to prominent 
persons and their doings, in existence.” —Nature. 





The VITALITY of CHRISTIAN 


DOGMAS and their POWER of EVOLUTION. By 
A. SABATIER, D.D., Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, Paris. Translated by Mrs. EM. CHRISTEN. 
With Preface by the Very Reverend the Hon. W. H. 
FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 
96 pages, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 

“Ts really a gem of theological constructive criticism. 
With marvellous lucidity and penetration Dr. Sabatier states 
for us here the philosophy and natural history of the dogma, 
its position and use in the Christian evolution.” 

Christian World. 


The STORY of GLADSTONE'S LIFE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. Containing 45 Illus- 
trations, mostly Page Portraits, representing Mr. Glad- 
stone at different periods. In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 
“This is a charmingly written sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s 
public career, with some interesting glimpses at the same 
time into his private life.”—Odserver. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Book III. Vol. II. By Prof. J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

‘The new volume is marked by the same robust practi- 
cality and independence of judgment that gave value to its 
predecessor...... The book is one to be heartily commended to 
the student, the business man, and the politician.” 

Literary World. 


ROME, HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 


and ECCLESIASTICAL. By H. M. and M. A. R.T. 
Part I1.—The Liturgy in Rome. Crown 8vo,. cloth, 
price 5s. 
“This guide-book is in its department very complete, and 
it is crammed full of curious learning.”—Literary World. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Tenth Edition. Edited by JOHN 
LOMAS. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 15s. 

‘‘ This guide is admirable, by far the best for the English 
traveller visiting Spain.”—Dasly Chronicle, 





A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS in INDIA: 
from Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. By Field- 
Marshal LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. 

Besides Maps and Plans the Volumes contain Portraits 

on Steel and Copper. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


NOW READY. 


OLD TRACKS and NEW LAND- 


MARKS. Wayside Sketches in Cre Macedonia, 
Mitylene, &c. By MARY A. WALKER, With Illus- 

from Sketches by the Author, and from Photo- 
graphs. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. lds. 


“The author has the descriptive powers of an artist. Her 
pictures, done in a few bold outlines, convey an impression 
of space and completeness which is altogether pleasing.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 








WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


The PRIDE of JENNICO. By 


EGERTON CASTLE, Author of ‘Consequences,’ ‘La 
Bella,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“‘ The book is written in a strong and terse style of diction 
with a swift and vivid descriptive touch. In its grasp of 
rand the dramatic nature of its plot it is one of the 
best novels of its kind since Stevenson’s ‘ Prince Otto.’ 
Liverpool Daily Mercury. 


A NEW EDITION. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton 


ed Author of ‘La Bella,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 


“The eae is to be heartily —— on the pro- 

duction of a remarkably good nov Persons who like a 

a story will have arare treat in the perusal 
of ‘ Consequences.’ ”— Standard, 


A NEW EDITION. 


ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, Author 


of ‘The Deliverance of Robert Carter.’ In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“Apart altogether from its skilful and solid handling of 
character, ‘Acte’ fulfils all the conditions of successful 
romance. The writer has proved that he can construct and 
tell a story which is from first to last rich in absorbing 
interest.”—Academy. 

A NEW EDITION. 


NO RELATIONS. By Hector Malot. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, with upwards of 70 Illus- 
trations. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. is. 


THE NOVELS OF 
ROSA NOUCHETTE 
CAREY. 


The first Three Stories, viz :— 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 
WEE WIFIE, 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL, 


are now ready in the New and Cheaper Form. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. blue cloth, gilt, 
3s. 6d. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT 


will be published on the 19th instant, and the 
remaining Thirteen Volumes will follow at regular 
intervals, about the Fifteenth of Each Month, 


Each Story sold separately, price 3s, 6d. 





Londen: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street. 
Putlishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—_>—— 


A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, 
extra cloth, price 12s, 


CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI: 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 


By MACKENZIE BELL, 
Author of ‘ Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,’ 
‘Charles Whitehead: a Biographical and 
Critical Monograph,’ &c. 


‘It is natural there should be a demand for a life of so 
true a poet as the late Christina Rossetti, she was such a 
beautiful character and made so deep an impression upon 
her friends that any authentic record of her must be worth 
reading.” — Times. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 





Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 
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Admiral Duncan. By the Earl of Camper- 
down. (Longmans & Oo.) 


Tue completion of the century since the 
Dutch fleet was destroyed on October 11th, 
1797, has led the Earl of Camperdown to 
meditate on the fact that no adequate 
life of his great- grandfather had yet 
been written and to take steps to 
correct the omission. The omission was 
undeniable; but, differing from some 
similar omissions — there is no life of 
Lord Hood, for instance—there was a good 
reason for it: Duncan’s career was, as a 
whole, curiously uninteresting. At a very 
critical time Duncan won a great victory 
and was most deservedly rewarded with a 
— ; but, with the exception of this one 

rilliant episode, the circumstances of his 
life were commonplace; throughout his 
whole service a singular fatality kept him 
out of almost every opportunity of distinction. 
He served much with Keppel, but he just 
missed being with him when Keppel showed 
brilliant dash at Quiberon Bay, and again 
when Keppel did not show brilliant dash off 
Ushant. He was with Rodney when over- 
whelming destruction fell on Langara off 
Cape St. Vincent ; but he was not with him 
in the great victory of April 12th, 1782. As a 
junior he had no opportunities, and as a cap- 
tain he had but little service. He possessed 
no family interest, and it was not till after 
he had vegetated on shore for fifteen years 
that his marriage with a Dundas obtained 
for him the employment that he had till 
then asked for in vain. But his health did 
not permit him to go to the West Indies, 
and under the benign administration of 
Lord Sandwich the path of duty at home 
was not the way to glory. A similar period 
of stagnation followed the war of American 
Independence. Three years of a guardship 
were but little better than three years of 
Dundee, and after promotion to his flag he 
had no opportunity of hoisting it as a junior. 
It was not till just before he attained the 
highest rank that he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the North Se. During 
1795 the fleet often lay in the Downs, and 





was thus brought a good deal into Pitt’s 
company, as to which Lord Camperdown 
tells a curious story on the authority of the 
Haldane ‘Memoirs.’ It runs :— 

‘*When Admiral Hotham was recalled from 

the Mediterranean in the summer of 1795, that 
command was offered to Admiral Duncan, but 
was declined, he thinking that the Dutch would 
before long come out of the Texel. Being 
asked his opinion by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Henry 
Dundas, and Lord Spencer, as to the fittest 
officer for the Mediterranean command, he told 
them that ‘ beyond all doubt, it was Sir John 
Jervis.’” 
Conversations repeated on hearsay are not 
to be altogether trusted; and it is probable 
that this was more in the nature of a friendly 
chat than a formal conversation. But in 
any case—as, indeed, Lord Camperdown 
mentions—Lord Hugh Seymour, then one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, had recom- 
mended Jervis to Lord Spencer some months 
before Duncan could have had an oppor- 
tunity of doing so; and Jervis, though he 
was not a nephew of Dundas, and was not 
on familiar terms with Pitt, was very much 
better known in the navy, both as captain 
and admiral, than Duncan. Im fact, with 
the exception of Howe, in command of the 
Channel fleet, and Hood, who was being 
shelved, no one had so high a service cha- 
racter, even at this time, though, of course, 
it was greatly raised during the next two 
years. 

Whether Lord Camperdown has realized 
this is, however, doubtful. The impression 
his book gives is of a want of fami- 
liarity—“‘ en gros et en détail’’—with our 
naval history. He has read up what seemed 
necessary for his purpose; but what he has 
read is not always accurate, it has not been 
digested, and, when reproduced, betrays the 
process. Thus he speaks of the battle of 
Quiberon Bay as Sir Edward Hawke’s 
action ‘‘off Ushant”; of Prince William 
Henry’s entering as a midshipman on board 
the Royal George; of mutineers hanged 
on board the Poupée; and describes Gam- 
bier signing as a peer in 1797. It is, too, 
curious that Lord Camperdown could be 
for four years a Lord of the Admiralty— 
even the Civil Lord—without learning that 
such an expression as “‘ there was a mutiny 
on the Standard,” or ‘‘ the mutineers on the 
Venerable,” is, above all others, calculated 
to set a naval officer’s teeth on edge. And 
he does worse than merely use it. In the 
latter instance he ‘‘ quotes” it from Brenton, 
whereas, in fact, it and the whole sentence 
‘‘ quoted ” are merely a loose paraphrase. 

The same want of familiarity with his 
subject betrays itself when, writing of the 
mutiny at the Nore, he says :— 

‘Tt must be admitted that there is much to 
be said on the side of the seamen. They had 
undoubtedly good reason to complain of their 
treatment in several particulars. Many of them 
had been pressed and were serving in the fleet 
against their will: their pay was small and 
frequently in arrear: the whole system of pro- 
visioning the ships was most unsatisfactory : 
leave depended entirely on the individual officer 
in command, and some officers were unreason- 
able and harsh, and even guilty of oppression 
and tyranny...... If even the most mutinous of 
the proclamations are read, it will be found that 
the seamen usually declared themselves at all 
times ready to fight against the enemies of the 





respects they had taken the command out of the 
hands of the officers, in other respects they laid 
down that the orders of the officers were to be 
strictly obeyed.” 


Lord Camperdown appears to be confusing 
the mutiny at the Nore with the earlier 
mutiny at Spithead, which was a very 
different thing. It is fully recognized that 
at Spithead the fleet mutinied under very 
great provocation and a sense of intolerable 
grievances. These had been redressed; the 
mutineers had declared themselves fully satis- 
fied, and obedience on the one side, indemnity 
on the other, had been agreed to. This was on 
May 15th, and the mutiny at the Nore did 
not break out violently till the 23rd, though 
the mutinous feeling had shown itself a 
fortnight earlier. If the mutiny had been, 
as Lord Camperdown seems to think, 
an honest, though misguided endeavour 
to get grievances redressed, it would 
have come to an end with the redress. 
Instead of that, it was then only that it 
broke out. The statements of details, too, 
are incorrect. The officers were deprived of 
all command; the admiral at the Nore was 
received without any of the customary marks 
of respect ; the Lords of the Admiralty them- 
selves were treated with marked insolence ; 
and the ringleaders certainly entertained the 
proposal to carry the ships over to France. 
The only doubt at the time was whether 
the horrible business was instigated b 
emissaries of the United Irish, of the Fren 
Government, or of the Opposition, and as 
to this last some damning allegations were 
made. It may be conceded that the Opposi- 
tion had no intention of handing the fleet 
over to France, or, in fact, of anything 
worse than overthrowing the Cabinet; but 
others besides Frankenstein have called 
into being a monster which they could not 
control. Whether Duncan’s conduct with 
the mutineers was the best possible in the 
circumstances has often been questioned, 
and there will probably always be many to 
think that if Lord St. Vincent had com- 
manded at Yarmouth it would not have 
been necessary to watch the Texel with 
only two ships. As, however, Duncan was 
there, and not St. Vincent, the necessity 
arose, and his actual feat will always be 
looked upon as the grandest thing in his 
history—grander than winning the battle 
which, though stoutly fought and nobly 
won, was not the masterpiece of tactics 
which Lord Camperdown considers it. 








Side-Lights on Siberia. By James Young 
Simpson. Illustrations and Map. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


A work dealing in a thorough and con- 
scientious manner with the resources of 
Siberia would have been welcome at a time 
when Russia, anticipating the necessities, 
political and commercial, likely to arise on 
the completion of her great Siberian rail- 
way, has successfully put forth her strength 
and gained a footing in the outlying pro- 
vinces of China and free access to the 
Pacific. 

The present volume is not a work of this 
description. The author’s aim has been 
much more limited. He presents us, indeed, 
with some readable sketches of travel by 
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river, rail, and the mail ¢rakt as far as 
Nerchinsk and its silver mines, and refers 
in acasual way to the resources of Siberia ; 
but the bulk of his volume is taken up with 
an account of prisons and of the exile 
system. This is matter for regret, for 
although the question of deportation is even 
now as important in the case of Siberia as 
it used to be in that of our Australian 


colonies, and seems to exercise a peculiar | 


fascination upon many English philanthro- 
pists, yet the 
interested in the present condition and 
prospective development of Siberia than in 
the details of a system which is doomed to 
disappear. 

The author is probably right when he 
maintains that the popular notions about 
the Siberian exiles, in as far as they are 
based upon Mr. G. Kennan’s ‘Siberia,’ 
which represents the conditions of a past 
decade, or upon Mr. H. de Windt’s accounts, 
which are far too favourable, stand in need 
of correction. These authors “ represent 
two extremes of opinion,” he tells us, 
and ‘the truth, as ever, lies between.’ 
The time when flogging, branding, am- 
putation of limbs, and impalement were 
common inflictions lies far behind us, and 
although Russia may not have reached the 
stage when the 
‘*prisoner’s punishment is an education, and 
the main et aimed at is that he shall have a 
chance given him to come out a better man 
than he entered,” 
still much progress has been made. The 
official regulations for the treatment of 
prisoners are humane, and 
‘*the laws are very humanely enforced, and 
general laxity rather than strict discipline 
struck [the author] with surprise as the pre- 
dominant note of the Siberian system.” 

Model prisons may now be met with in 
Siberia, such as those of Alexandrovsk and 
Tobolsk, which compare favourably with 
some institutions of the same kind in 
Western Europe. In both these prisons 
the inmates are usefully employed in 
trades, and corporal punishment is of rare 
oceurrence, and in the case of women it is no 
longer inflicted. 

The author admits, however, that special 
preparations are made when inspectors or 
visitors are expected at a prison, and that 
several of the old abuses still hold their 
ground. The hospital accommodation is 
insufficient as a rule; many of the prisons 
are overcrowded ; and although the allow- 
ance of food is liberal, the prisoners do not 
always get it, as the old maxim that “the 
emperor makes the laws and the officials 
the profits ” still holds good in many places. 

The bulk of the exiles consisis naturally 
of ordinary criminals. Of political exiles 
there are two classes, the first of which 
includes persons sentenced by a regular 
court of justice. These are treated in 
every respect as ordinary criminals—that 
is to say, they are chained, are put to 
hard labour, are allowed after the lapse 
of a considerable time to live outside the 
prison and to marry, and may ultimately be 
enrolled as members of a peasant commune. 
But years may pass before they are ad- 
mitted to this comparative freedom, and 
never more can they return to their native 
country or be restored to the full enjoyment 
of civil rights, «| 


ublic as a whole is more | 





Far more endurable is the lot of the 
‘administrative politicals,’”’ who have been 
banished to Siberia simply because some 


Government spy denounced them as being | 


*‘ politically untrustworthy.” Men and 
women of this class are merely banished, 
and may even consider themselves fortunate 
for having escaped entombment in the 
fortress of Schliisselburg. 
certain privileges whilst proceeding to their 
place of detention, are neither chained nor 
imprisoned whilst undergoing their sentence, 


are not required to work, and are granted , 


an allowance until they find remunerative 
employment. On the expiration of their 
term of banishment, which never exceeds 
ten years, they are free, and may return to 
Russia. 

Many of these “ politicals,” on account of 
their superior education, have risen to posi- 
tions of influence in their new homes, 
One of these “ politicals” is now editor of 
the most influential newspaper in Siberia, 
another is curator of the chief museum of 
the country, others have found remunera- 
tive employment as engineers, and ‘‘ most 
of the scientific work in Siberia is being 
done by these political exiles.” 

Mr. Simpson deals fully with the influence 
which this inflow of political fanatics and 
of criminals exercises upon the inhabitants 
of Siberia. He is convinced that the evil 
has been much exaggerated, and that long 
experience has taught the people of Siberia 
how to deal with these exiles, and he thinks 
that these evil influences might still further 
be mitigated if a little more discrimination 
were exercised in dealing with different 
classes of criminals. The “ politicals,” as 
a rule, are desirable immigrants, and even 
many old Terrorists are ‘‘ willing and frank 
enough to speak of the foolishness of their 
younger days, and there is a marked eager- 
ness to disclaim all connexion with dyna- 
mite.’”’ One of them told the author that 
they once 
‘* thought that all that was necessary for the 
freedom of Russia was the removal of the Tsar. 
Now we see that we were wrong in that, and 
although we still hold the opinions of our youth 
with regard to the liberty of the press and of 
speech, we see that it requires a great deal more, 
and a method quite other than that which we 
adopted, to achieve our ends. If we killed thirty 
Tsars it would make no difference.” 


As to the criminals, the author thinks that 
the evil elements will die out in time. The 
brodyage, or vagrants, who make their escape 
in summer, live in the forests, occasionally 
‘‘ yisit”’ villages, and even murder single 
travellers, and who form a fraternity with 
signs and symbols, such as are not unknown 
among our own professional beggars, 
voluntarily return to their prisons at the 
approach of winter, and remain there until 
the return of spring. These men 
‘will not settle down, but lead a wandering 
life of tramps, do not marry, do not leave 
posterity, and living.in drunkenness, in rioting, 
and in misery of every description, have their 
existence either cut short by the knife in some 
brawl, are murdered by the natives, or die from 
starvation in the taiga (forest). Thus the unfit 
are weeded out and do not survive.” 


On the other hand, the children resulting 
from marriages between respectable or 
reformed exiles from widely separated 
districts 


They enjoy | 
ue | their own account, 





‘are paren a magnificent race, and so the 


second generation do not make such a bad start 
as might be supposed.” 

The author—having pointed out that the 
original Russian popu'ation of Siberia 
included Cossacks, who fi1st conquered the 
country, political and criminal exiles, and 
dissenters from the Greek Church, who were 
either banished to Siberia or went there on 


‘all of them in some way, intellectually or 
physically, more active or more earnest than 
their fellow countrymen and women who re- 
mained in European Russia,”— 

maintains that ‘‘ the average Siberian of to- 
day is a more vigorous and intelligent man 
than the average Russian. He picks up 
a thing more quickly; his life is richer, 
brighter.”’ 

These conclusions would carry greater 
weight had fuller information been. fur- 
nished on the constituent elements of the 
population of Siberia. Free immigrants are 
scarcely referred to here, and the reader 
is left absolutely in the dark as to their 
numbers, and the relation which they bear to 
the compulsory exiles. Nor is there any 
information on the prison population, or on 
the financial results of the administration of 
the penal laws. 





Italian Literature. 
( Heinemann.) 
Nearty twenty years ago, in a note to 
his essay on Leopardi, republished in his 
‘Gleanings of Past Years,’ Mr. Gladstone 
drew attention to the prevailing neglect of 


By Richard Garnett. 


Italian literature in England at that time. - 


Matters have, perhaps, somewhat improved, 
under the influence of the late J. A. Symonds, 
Vernon Lee, Prof. Villari (in Madame Villari’s 
excellent translation), and others, since Mr. 
Gladstone wrote; but even now it can hardly 
be said that in this branch of study England 
is abreast of America, still less of Germany. 
In the latter country particularly the late 
Prof. Gaspary’s admirable work—one of 
the few German books on a learned subject 
which for saneness of judgment and clear- 
ness of statement it is a pleasure to read— 
though unfortunately left incomplete, has 
set an example which ought to be followed 
elsewhere. We are glad to know, at least, 
that a translation of his work may be ex- 
pected, and, in course of time, some one 
may arise who (by grace of the publishers) 
will do as much for England as he has done 
for Germany. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Garnett’s book must he 
taken asastopgap. Of course it is difficult, 
not to say impossible, adequately to sketch 
the history of 600 years of literature in 400 
not very closely printed pages; but few 
names in any way conspicuous, or even 
about which the average reader is ever 
likely to want elementary information, are 
missing from the present book. Platina, 
indeed, is not here, nor Picus of Miran- 
dola either; but that is the fault of those 
learned men themselves, or, rather, of their 
age, which even yet could not quite per- 
suade itself that its language of every day 
was a fit instrument for the more serious 
tasks of literature. The vernacular writers 
are well enough represented, and the author 
says about them very much what ought tc 
be said in“a summary of this kind. At the 
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same time one can hardly say that he has 
roduced an ideal work. For one thing, it 
is pretty clear that he has relied more on 
books about the authors than on the authors 
themselves. The opening wordsof his preface 
rather set the key: ‘‘‘1 think,’ says Jowett, 
writing to John Addington Symonds....” 
And from John Addington Symonds Mr. 
Garnett never seems able to set himself 
free. Of course, as has been already 
said, Symonds did much to stimulate some 
desire to make acquaintance with Italian 
literature and bring it into fashion, even 
leading his readers into some queerish 
byways; but though an elegant and 
suggestive writer on literary subjects, 
Symonds was hardly the model for an 
historian of literature, who has more to do 
with facts and dates than with esthetic 
criticism. Neither Sismondi nor Hal- 
lam is referred to in these pages; yet 
we venture to say that Hallam’s Italian 
chapters form a far better and more trust- 
worthy introduction to Italian literature 
than all the pretty writing of the last five- 
and-twenty years. We would rather have 
his sober, even austere treatment of his 
subject than such “purple patches” as 
the following, which concludes a page, 
mostly unnecessary, on Dante’s marriage : 

‘*Whether Dante approved her course, or 
rejoiced in his liberty (short-sighted Devil, not 
to take his spouse !), or was simply choked by 
indignation, he never honours or dishonours 
her by a single word. Gemma Donati’s portrait 
hangs in the gallery of poets’ wives, like 
Marshal Marmont’s in the gallery of French 
marshals, covered by a veil of crape.” 


The thing that most needs explaining by 
any historian of Italian literature is the 
existence for a generation or two (in the very 
infancy of the language as a vehicle of 
literary expression) of the very highest 
poetry, coupled with its almost total ex- 
tinction after that period—for we can hardly 
look on Ariosto and Tasso as poets except 
in the sense in which even Pulci and 
Tassoni may claim the title. Mr. Garnett 
refers once or twice to Wolfe; can he recall 
any passage from the cinquecentisti (unless, 
perhaps, Michael Angelo) with which he 
can imagine himself marching into battle, 
or indeed facing any of the ills of life? 
Very little heaven lay about the infancy of 
any one born in the Italian cities after 
1400 or thereabouts, we may take it. For 
the earlier part of the full Renaissance 
period there is, as the book points out, an 
actual dearth of literary genius—though 
whether the cause is quite so mysterious as 
here indicated we are not sure. The three 
animals which nearly silenced Dante are 
not congenial to high aims in literature 
any more than in civic or domestic life; and 
they roamed at will through Italy for many 
generations. Indeed, from all we read, the 
brood is far from extinct there yet, more 
especially of the most mischievous of the 
three. 

Of course, in a book which is necessarily 
full of facts, slips can hardly be avoided 
now and then; but on the whole the author 
is very accurate. It is not, we believe, 
the “prevailing opinion” that Dino Com- 
pagni’s ‘ Chronicle’ is ‘‘a fabrication dating 
from about 1450.” There are many inter- 
polations, no doubt, but the latest inquiries 
seem to leave a nucleus of the period to 





which it professes to belong. Then, what 
is the authority for saying that ‘“‘ Dryden 
evidently had” Redi’s ‘Bacco in Toscana’ 
‘in mind when he wrote ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast’”’? Surely not the internal evidence 
of the two poems, which one would have 
said resembled each other in subject, treat- 
ment, and style as little as two of the same 
class—for both, we suppose, are dithy- 
rambic odes—could well do. Among smaller 
slips we note a number of proper names 
oddly spelt or wrongly given, the most con- 
spicuous being ‘‘ Benevento” da Imola. 
‘Pietro’? Sarpi is no doubt literally 
correct, but the reader who knows only 
of ‘Father Paul” will be puzzled. 
Unpleasing is a tendency to use some 
vile modern coinages, like “‘ belletrist”’ or 
‘‘ psychiatry.” A worse fault in a book of 
this kind is a trick of allusion. Speaking 
of Tassoni (on whom he has some good and 
suggestive remarks), Mr. Garnett says, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding......the personal quarrel which 
prompted composition in the first instance,” 
and no more. Now either the quarrel should 
have been passed over or the reader should 
have been told something about it. Or, 
again, why drag in Gil Vicente in a book 
on Italian literature? or why speculate on 
what might have happened if he had been 
an Italian? Surely there was not too much 
space for the subject proper. By ‘‘ simple 
juxtaposition ’’ the mention of Gil Vicente 
reminds us that we should call the Italians 
not so much ‘‘dramatically” as histrionically 
gifted, which perhaps accounts for the com- 
parative inadequacy of their drama. 

We wish that a better Scriptural quota- 
tion had been found for Giordano Bruno. 
With all his ability and enlightenment 
Bruno was too much lacking in character 
to be one of those figures on whose 
memory posterity can muse with affection 
or respect, and the suggested parallel, if not 
ludicrous, would be a trifle shocking. 

On modern writers Mr. Garnett is full of 
information; but he is inclined to rate 
modern Italian poetry, both as to form and 
matter, a good deal higher than we should. 
The attempt, for instance, to revive the 
classical metres in the modern language 
seems tc us only to prove that the modern 
Italian car for rhythm must be defective. 
Anything less like alcaics than some of 
those to which he refers it would be hard 
to imagine—had we not the English version 
of them which he appends. His transiations, 
by the way, whether his own or borrowed, 
are a pleasant feature of the book, though 
it might have been as well to give the 
originals also. But this might have taxed 
somewhat too heavily the intelligence of 
the class of readers for whom “ Literatures 
of All Nations” are primarily written. 








Aristotelis De Arte Poetica Liber. Recognovit 
I. Bywater. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 

With a Critical Text and Translation of 

the ‘ Poetics.’ ByS. H. Butcher. Second 

Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tue excellent quality of Prof. Bywater’s 
critical work is too well known to need 
many words of praise. The text of 
the ‘ Poetics’ which he prints here is 
marked throughout by his usual learning, 
judgment, and care; and had it been ~ro- 





duced ten years ago it would have fully 
deserved to become the standard English 
text. Holding that many of the faults of 
style in the treatise are to be traced back 
to the hasty writing of the author himself, 
Prof. Bywater is naturally chary of cor- 
recting the MSS.; his maxim is “ satius est 
tolerare quedam quam tollere, nisi forte 
et ipsum Aristotelem reformare institue- 
rimus.” Yet a certain number of correc- 
tions is found to be unavoidable, and 
several of those introduced are of the editor’s 
own suggestion. We may draw special 
attention to the judicious treatment of the 
vexatious passage 14574 2 ff., to the attractive 
transposition suggested at 14498 6, 7, and 
to the neat insertion of di before pérpov 
three lines later on the same page. Other 
emendations adopted by Prof. Bywater 
strike us as being less happy: such are 
kptvat, 14494 8, and ovotynpdrwv for 
cwpudrwov in 145143. Again, at 1452a 16 
the impossible werAcypevy dé A€Ecs is printed 
in the text, while werAcypevnv S& A€yw Fs 
is suggested in the foot-note. This is a 
good correction, but we venture to think 
that it would be improved by the omission 
of the needless Aéyw. In 14544 35-6 we 
should prefer to see Hermann’s conjecture 
(7 for 7) in the text, and we should have 
welcomed some mention at least of several 
other interesting emendations, such as 
those of Prof. Butcher at 14484 33, 
14594 17, 14608 17; above all, we regret 
that Diels’s restoration of paccadwwrov for 
peyaAcwrov, 14574 36, which was drawn 
from the Arabic version, is not even 
noticed. 

As to the Arabic version itself, Prof. 
Bywater seems to treat it with undue dis- 
regard; he only cites it about a score of 
times in all, and then chiefly by way of con- 
firming readings derived from other sources. 
While its origin is still undetermined, this is 
perhaps the most judicious course in an 
edition like the present ; but it is certainly 
a matter for regret that the editor has con- 
sulted brevity so far as to omit all explana- 
tion of his attitude. 

It is exactly three years since the first 
edition of Prof. Butcher’s ‘ Poetics’ ap- 
peared. In the interval a pile of fresh 
literature on the subject has grown up, 
and various improvements and additions 
have suggested themselves. Consequently 
this second edition is very much more than 
a mere reproduction of the first, for not only 
have the translation and the essays on 
‘ Misthetic Theory’ been carefully revised, 
but also, and above all, the critical notes 
have been enlarged. 

The chief feature of novelty and interest 
in this edition lies in the more effective 
use which is made of the Arabic version. 
Where Prof. Bywater is most disappointing 
Prof. Butcher is most satisfactory. While 
the former is content to dispose of the 
Arabic with a curt ‘“ plerumque neglexi,” 
the latter asserts that ‘‘in several passages 
it carries us back to a Greek original earlier 
than any of our existing MSS.” (¢.g., 14474 
29 ff., 14574 41), and that 
‘¢in some fifty instances where the Arabic points 
to a Greek original diverging from the text of 
A‘ it confirms the reading found in one or other 
of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures made either 
at the time of the Renaissance or in a more 
recent period.” 
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The natural conclusion is that “it is no 
longer possible to concede to A‘ the unique 
authority claimed for it by Vahlen.” The 
value which Prof. Butcher now assigns to the 
evidence of “Arabs” is shown by deed as 
well as by word. He inserts in his text, 
on the strength of the Arabic’s support, a 
number of emendations, formerly consigned 
to the foot-notes. Not the least interesting 
of these are his own conjectures on 1451n 14 
and 14504 14. The result is that the pre- 
sent edition is much superior to the first in 
the details of textual criticism. It would 
be easy to choose many special points for 
praise, but we content ourselves with a 
single reference to 14614 28, where the 
editor candidly admits the superiority of 
Tucker’s conjecture [oiovotv] ofvov, and in 
favour of it retracts his own [ év:a ]. 








Welsh Ballads, and other Poems. By Ernest 


Rhys. (Nutt.) 

Iris not easy to do justice to Mr. Rhys’s 
new book, for it requires to be judged at 
once on its merits as English poetry 
and on its merits as Welsh scholarship. 
Eleven of the poems which it contains are 
direct translations or paraphrases from the 
Welsh, and a considerable number of the 
remaining poems are more or less closely 
founded on ancient Welsh tradition. A 
few pieces—by no means the best—are 
modern, though still Welsh, in subject. 
And in his dedicatory preface Mr. Rhys 
tells us that he has worked throughout in 
the spirit of the Welsh poets :— 

“*Tt is in their spirit I have worked,—at the 
one thing I have cared very much to do, believing 
that poetry knows no bounds of time or race, 
and what was true and fine in it seven centuries 
ago, is true and fine still.” 

Mr. Rhys’s translations are taken from 
‘The Book of Taliesin,’ ‘The Black Book 
of Carmarthen,’ and ‘The Red Book of 
Hergest,’ and he has chosen certainly some 
of the finest poems in those collections: 
Llywarch Hen’s poem to his crutch, for 
instance, ‘The Calends of Winter,’ and ‘The 
Song of the Wind.’ All these poems are 
to be found in Skene’s ‘ Four Ancient Books 
of Wales,’ the text in the second volume, 
and in the first volume translations which 
profess to be literal, by different Welsh 
scholars. One of these translations Mr. 
Rhys politely calls ‘admirable,” another 
“capital.” But unfortunately that is just 
what they are not, for, with all their learn- 
ing, they are almost entirely without lite- 
rary value, chiefly because they are without 
that elementary sense of style which consists 
in writing in key. When the Rev. Robert 
Williams makes Taliesin say, 

Iam acell, Iam a cleft, I am a restoration, 

I am the depository of song; I am a literary man, 
we know that that is not how Taliesin 
sounded to his contemporaries. We have 
only to compare the translation of nine 
triplets from the lament of Llywarch Hen, 
which we find in Matthew Arnold’s book 
‘On the Study of Celtic Literature,’ with 
the Rev. D. Silvan Evans’s translation in 
Skene, to see the difference between a 
literal version made by a man of letters 
and a literal version made by one who is 
not a man of letters. Somewhere between 
the two may be placed the Vicomte 
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des Bardes Bretons du 
VIe Siécle.’ Mr. Rhys’s metrical ver- 
sion is not faultless; it loses, for in- 
stance, so characteristically Welsh a re- 
petition as that which Matthew Arnold 
translates by “lot allotted’’ and Ville- 
marqué by “destin destiné” in stanza xxi. 
of the original. Selecting freely, as it does, 
it omits one of the finest stanzas, the stanza 
which Arnold renders :— 

‘* Behold old age, which makes sport of me, 

from the hair of my head to my teeth, to my 
eyes, which women loved !” 
In place of this stanza, we find three vague 
lines which, properly speaking, do not occur 
in the original at all. And there is at least 
one other stanza which is strangely omitted 
in both Arnold and Mr. Rhys. In Skene it 
reads :— 

Wooden crook ! thou hardy branch 

That bearest with me—God protect thee! 

Thou art justly called the tree of wandering. 

Other points might be called in question. 

In one case, as it seems to us, there is an 
entire misconception of the meaning of a 
line. But, after we have made all these 
deductions, what remains is a poem, really 
an English poem, and a poem, on the whole, 
remarkably faithful to an extraordinarily 
fine and a very difficult original. It is 
rendered in a rhythm which gives a good 
idea of the Welsh metre. For instance :— 
This leaf the wind drives down in the mould,— 
(Woe, woe to the leaf, when the wind grows cold), 
This year it was born, this year it is old. 
And it is selected and arranged, with a 
quite justifiable and a quite Welsh freedom, 
so as to make a new thing out of an old 
one. 

A still better instance of Mr. Rhys’s fine, 
instinctive, poetical quality as a translator 
is found in ‘The Calends of Winter.’ In 
the original, in ‘ The Red Book of Hergest,’ 
there are nine three-line stanzas—stanzas 
in which beauty and absurdity alternate in 
the most bewildering way. ‘Truly better 
is amiability than beauty” is no doubt a 
polite sentiment, which would have com- 
mended itself to Martin Tupper; but it is 
not the sentiment of old Welsh poetry, and 
Mr. Rhys is no doubt right in ascribing 
such ‘‘moral tags” to a ‘‘sententious 
medieval reviser.” He is certainly right 
as a poet in sweeping them away and in 
making a perfectly homogeneous poem out 
of a fragment curiously fine in suggestion. 
‘The Song of the Graves’ (from ‘ The 
Black Book of Carmarthen’), and perhaps 
even more ‘The Lament for Cyndylan’ 
(from ‘The Red Book of Hergest’), are 
further instances of an essentially poetic 
treatment of splendid but chaotic originals. 
Here and there (how could it well be other- 
wise ?) a certain barbaric simplicity is lost— 
the wonder is that it should be lost so little. 
In ‘The Death-Song of Ercwlf’ two songs 
in the same metre, and certainly closely 
connected, from ‘The Book of Taliesin,’ 
have been woven together, with many wise 
omissions ; the famous ‘ Song of the Wind,’ 
from the same book, on the whole very 
literal in the parts it translates, is again a 
piece of poetic re-creation. In the original 
the poem wanders off into vaguely religious 
reflections, with traces of monkish Latin, 
all of which Mr. Rhys has properly cast 
overboard, and in one instance he has 
actually inserted a line or two quite in keep- 
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ing with his text, and quite as fine. How 
admirably he has caught the “ splendour 
and speed ’’ of the five-syllable line in which 
the poem is written, and how fine an English 
poem he has made of it, will be seen from 
the last part of his translation, which is all 
that we have room to quote :— 

His banner he flings 

O’er the earth as he springs 

On his way, but unseen 

Are its folds ; and his mien, 

Rough or fair, is not shown, 

And his face is unknown. 

From the heat of the sun, 

From the cold of the moon, 

He drinks splendour and speed : 

And the stars urge his steed. 

Seven stars are in heaven, 

Seven gifts were they given : 

And the student of stars 

Knows them—Mercury, Mars, 

And their kin, and their might. 

How the Moon fetches light 

From the Sun, too, he knows, 

And how freely it flows; 

But who tells us, or knows, 

Whetce came, swift and strong, 

This Creature, made long 

Ere man was ;—and grown 

Without flesh, without bone, 

Without veins, without blood, 

Without hands, without feet, 

Strong, fearless, and fleet,— 

Ere the flood ? 

In his translations, then, Mr. Rhys has 
done a considerable service, alike to Welsh 
scholarship and to English poetry. His 
original poems, although somewhat varying 
in quality, do much to intensify the effect 
of these translations, for, in their different 
way, they, too, are typically Welsh; they 
have, though for different enough reasons, 
the Welsh atmosphere, which they bring 
for the first time into English poetry. And, 
first of all, the most important of them are 
written in a manner which has never before 
been systematically introduced into English 
—a modification of the extremely complex 
Welsh metre, more complex even than those 
Irish metres which Mr. Douglas Hyde has 
ingeniously rendered in his ‘Love Songs 
of Connacht,’ and which Dr. Sigerson has 
less successfully grappled with in his big 
book of translations from the Gaelic. The 
harmony of Welsh verse, says Mr. William 
Owen (better known as Mr. Owen Pugh) in 
the preface to the ‘ Barddoniaeth Dafydd ab 
Gwilym,’ 

‘arises from a reverberation, as it were, of 
similar sounds from different accented parts of 
a verse to others...... So exact is this system 
of versification, and so interwoven in all its 
parts, that if words were lost in a verse, the 
particular accented letters in such a blank are 
always unquestionably known from the con- 
text.” 

This, so far as it is applied to Davyth ap 
Gwilym, must be taken with a certain re- 
servation, for Mr. Owen Pugh insisted on 
applying a too minute theory of assonances 
to writers who came before the period of 
the cynghanedd. But cynghanedd, or asso- 
nance, within less severe limits, certainly had 
a great deal to do with the structure of 
Welsh verse, and Mr. Rhys, modifying it 
in his turn, uses this metrical effect with 
great skill, often in a four-line stanza which 
occurs, with a closer rhyme arrangement, 
in many of Davyth ap Gwilym’s poems. 
An instance of this kind of effect is seen in 
a famous line of Verlaine :— 

En robe d’or il adore, gloire et symbole, 
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where, as so often in Verlaine, a faint inner 
rhyme strengthens the end-rhyme of the 
line. But Mr. Rhys has done more than 
revive and retouch ancient forms, which 
prove, as old things so often do, so sin- 
gularly akin to modern experiments. He 
has created an atmosphere of his own, 
which, in its shadowy way, melts into the 
atmosphere of the more definite poets of 
old Wales. 

And therewith a dance of shadows 

In a ring, 

Like the sea-mist on the sea-wind, 

Waxing, waning, vanishing, 
as he says in the finest stanza of perhaps 
his finest poem, ‘The House of Hendré.’ 
Humanity, so full of sorrowful flesh and 
blood to Llywarch Hen, comes into these 
ballads a bloodless, shadowy thing. Mr. 
Rhys’s quality of imagination is one in 
which mystery exists for itself, in the state 
of feeling, of disembodied feeling; it does 
not come from seeing strange and remote 
things so clearly that they become as 
homely as the things about us and yet as 
vast as the bounds of the world. But if 
Mr. Rhys does not catch the primitive note, 
he gets a fainter, quite personal note of his 
own, which is Welsh by sympathy when it 
is not Welsh in its own right; and he is, 
as he should be, in his turn the creator of 
a manner, which attains its aim precisely in 
being a new, not merely a renewed, thing. 
Ballads like ‘ The House of Hendré,’ lyrical 
meditations like the second of ‘Mari’s 
Saturday Nights,’ songs like ‘The Rose of 
Ossian,’ have a poetry so freshly, strangely, 
and intimately their own that they are, in 
their way, a new revelation of beauty; and 
every new revelation of beauty is a gift 
which we are wise to receive with gratitude 
and without questioning. 


The English Black Monks of St. Benedict : a 
Sketch of their History from the Coming of 
St. Augustine to the Present Day. By the 
Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. 2 vols. 
(Nimmo.) 

Mr. Taunton does not profess to give in 
these volumes a history of English monach- 
ism. He knows a great deal too much about 
his subject to allow of his attempting so vast 
an undertaking. He calls his book no more 
than a “sketch ” of the history of the Eng- 
lish Black Monks of St. Benedict, and at 
the outset he enters his protest against the 
received notion that the Benedictines were, 
strictly speaking, an order at all :— 

‘* Each of the modern orders has some special 
work in view to which all their life is directed. 
oeagen Not so with the Benedictine. He has no 
external work peculiar to his order......The very 
fact that St. Benedict did not found an Order, 
but only gave a Rule, cuts away the possibility 
of that narrowing esprit de corps which comes 
a easily to a widespread and highly organized 

y- 

St. Benedict of Nursia had been dead 
less than fifty years when St. Augustine 
and his friends landed in England ; here he 
found a large number of monks—such as 
they were—who strenuously opposed him 
and who never could have heard of 
St. Benedict’s name. These and the Scottish 
monks Mr. Taunton is little concerned with, 
for his business is to trace the onward 
march and labours of those only whom he 
reckons to be the real Black Monks, the 














legitimate successors of the little band who 
so earnestly began their work as evangelists 
in England just as the sixth century was 
drawing to a close. He does not say, but 
he might find some excuse for saying so, 
if he were inclined, that all those various 
‘orders ” which rose up in the later times 
—each with a new scheme of reform—stood 
to the old Benedictines very much in the 
same relation as the Nonconformist bodies 
among ourselves stand to the Established 
Church. When a stiff High Churchman is 
writing the Church history of England he 
has as little as possible to say about the Dis- 
senting interest, and in like manner the 
historian of the Benedictines is not eager 
to dwell upon the virtues or the labours of 
the Cluniacs, the Cistercians, or the Friars. 
Mr. Taunton keeps himself to his subject, 
and he has dealt with it faithfully and 
earnestly. There have been many books, 
big and little, which have attempted to 
cover the whole ground of monasticism in 
England,’and it cannot be said that any one 
of them has been at all satisfactory. Mr. 
Willis Clark’s admirable volume on the 
customs of the Augustinian Canons marks a 
new departure in monastic history, in that 
it deals with the peculiarities characteristic 
of a single order. Mr. Taunton confines 
himself within prescribed limits, yet em- 
braces in his purview a far wider range of 
inquiry than Mr. Clark’s. 

St. Benedict of Nursia, it is per- 
haps superfluous to say, was the real 
founder of Western monasticism as an 
organized system, by drawing up his famous 
Rule for the direction and guidance rather 
than for the mere regulation of the religious 
houses in Western Christendom :— 

‘*St. Benedict’s ideal is that of the common 
Christian life of the ‘Counsels’ practised to 
a higher degree than can be in the world. It 
is simply the Gospel put into practice.” 

But a philosopher, or a religious re- 
former with an ideal of this kind, isa man 
of principles, not a man of rules. In other 
words, he is more of a theorist than a 
practical man; the majority are incapable 
of grasping a principle, to begin with, and 
incapable of applying it intelligibly when 
the occasion comes for putting it in practice. 
In less than three centuries after his death 
the Western monasteries needed a great 
reform just as much as they had done before, 
and at the end of the eighth century they 
found such another reformer in the person 
of a second Benedict—to wit, St. Benedict 
of Aniane, who was emphatically a man of 
rules, as distinct from principles, and who 
all but succeeded in organizing the religious 
into a mighty homogeneous army ‘‘ moving 
altogether if they moved at all.” If he 
failed, it was not because Charlemagne 
or his successor grudged him support, but 
because rules can hardly continue to be 
operative when the principles on which they 
are based are forgotten. Four hundred 
years after Benedict of Aniane’s time the 
monasteries in France and Germany, Bur- 
gundy, and even in England, had as little 
unity of action and as little homogeneity as 
the English county towns have among our- 
selves nowadays. In face of a common 
peril they came together as tribes of 
aborigines do to make head against 
an invader; but when they were in no 
great danger they were as jealous of one 





another as game-cocks in a poultry- 
yard. It was Innocent III. who in- 
augurated the third great reform of the 
Benedictine monks when at the Fourth 
Lateran Council of 1215 a new constitution 
was imposed upon them. It came too late. 
In England, indeed, there was a general 
assembly of the heads of the Benedictine 
houses every three years “in some con- 
venient monastery,” and sundry of the 
resolutions passed at these meetings have 
been preserved ; but confederation of 
monasteries on the other side of the Channel 
was little more than a name. Mr. Taunton 
in his third chapter has pointed out the 
significance of this Benedictine constitution, 
as he calls it, and in his seventh chapter 
he supplies notable instances of the good 
effects in the direction of reform which 
these triennial conferences produced. 

Of course there was an end of these 
solemn meetings when the dissolution (or, 
as Mr. Taunton calls it, the downfall) of 
the monasteries took effect; but there was 
by no means an end of the English Bene- 
dictines. To begin with, there were, 
when Edward VI. came to the throne, nine 
English bishops who had been Benedictine 
monks, and at least two of them lived on 
into the reign of Elizabeth. How many 
Black Monks, moreover, there were pro- 
moted to benefices in England it would be 
difficult now to estimate. 

One of the first things that Queen Mary 
set herself to do was to restore, if it might 
be so, some of the religious houses, and on 
November 29th, 1556, John Feckenam was 
duly installed Abbot of Westminster, and 
one of the best and most attractive chapters 
of Mr. Taunton’s book is that which deals 
with the abbot’s romantic career. But very 
bad times were coming for the English 
monks. When James I. succeeded to the 
throne only one old man, who had been in 
various prisons for forty-four years, and 
was then more than eighty years old, sur- 
vived as the representative of those who 
had made their profession under Abbot 
Feckenam nearly fifty years before. This 
was Father Sigebert Buckley, of whom 
there is an extremely interesting account 
in the thirteenth chapter—a chapter which 
tells for the first time the remarkable 
story of the revival of the English Con- 
gregation through the instrumentality of 
this blind old man, who had suffered so 
much for conscience’ sake, and had not 
suffered in vain. It is a story which brings 
to our recollection many another long tale 
of vexations and intrigues and back-stairs 
diplomacy, of which the old appeals to 
the Pope and the dreary litigation at the 
Court of Rome are so full. The end of it 
all, however, was that the English Bene- 
dictine Congregation was once again recog- 
nized by the Pope, and once again the 
general chapter was summoned to meet— 
not, indeed, in England, but at Douai—on 
July 2nd, 1621. How it all came about, 
and what the Benedictines among us have 
been doing since then — how they have 
silently and steadily been making way, 
building house after house and nunnery 
after nunnery—may be read in the second 
volume, which is full of information of great 
value, and hitherto little known to that 
outer world which recks not of the doings 
of monks and nuns, unless it ean look 
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back upon them through the mists of a 
distant past. 

There is no lack of old-world lore, however, 
in Mr. Taunton’s first volume. It is a long 
time since any more important contribution 
to monastic history has been published 
among us than the ‘‘résumé of the old con- 
suetudinary of St. Augustine’s Monastery, 
Canterbury.” Some would have preferred 
that this should have been presented to 
them in the original Latin; but as the 
English version, which does not profess to 
be more than a summary, fills more than 
sixty of Mr. Taunton’s pages, perhaps it is 
just as well that the general reader’s 
convenience has been consulted. The 
expert can always go to the original 
if he prefers it. The chapter entitled 
“The Monk in his Monastery” con- 
tains a sufficiently accurate account of the 
daily round of duties—the continual break- 
ing up of his time by day and by night, the 
vigilant discipline, the perpetual strain, the 
unceasing repression of all that we now 
understand by ‘‘ manliness,” with the object 
of awakening or stimulating all which we do 
not now understand by godliness. In the 
Middle Ages this huge aggregate of drill 
and minute observances and never-ending 
interference with personal liberty consti- 
tuted the training of a monk, and was sup- 
posed to be of the very essence of “ the 
religious life.’ People in our time are 
fond of talking about the ‘ personal equa- 
tion.” In the cloisters the belief prevailed 
that the personal equation could be reduced 
to zero. ‘‘Naturam expellas furca,’’ says 
the poet, and what then? ‘‘Tamen usque 
recurret !” 

The short chapter on ‘‘ Women under the 
Rule” is so good that it makes us wish it 
were longer. It is far from being a mere 
abstract of Miss Eckenstein’s learned book, 
and as far as our English nunneries are 
concerned the information given and the 
facts emphasized are more striking and 
suggestive. One statement is surprising. 
It is said that, “dinner over, he [the 
monk | went in procession...... with the rest 
of the monks to the cloister garth where the 
monks were buried.’”’? We thought that no 
burials were allowed in the grass plat tech- 
nically known as the garth. Have we been 
mistaken these many years? Certainly the 
passage in the Durham Rites to which 
Mr. Taunton refers in support of his sur- 
prising assertion goes dead against him. 
The ‘‘Scentorie garth,” as it is spelt at 
p. 74 (D. R.), is rather minutely described 
at p. 51. There can be no question that 
this, the ordinary cemetery of the monks, 
was outside the cloister and to the east of 
the chapter-house. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Fight for the Crown. By W. E. Norris. 
(Seeley & Co.) 
Tue troubles of a young “ barbarian,” 
given to big-game shooting and telling the 
truth, in the twofold complication of be- 
coming, against his will, a Radical M.P. 
and falling in love with an Irish landlord’s 
daughter, are vividly set forth in Mr. 
Norris’s book. The action mostly takes 
place in the town house or at the country 
seat of the vivacious Lady Virginia Leth- 
bridge, an ardent Liberal, not unhappily 





mated with a Conservative husband, 
whose quaintly tolerant attitude towards 
her vagaries is as good as anything in the 
book. ‘All these manceuvres are quite 
outside my province,” whether they be 
political or matrimonial, and yet he observes 
his wife’s ways with her young friends with 
the keenest interest and amusement. In 
the earlier scenes, which are laid in Ireland, 
there is much acute observation of both the 
country and the people. The political novel 
is a revival of which little good could have 
been augured in these days of reaction 
against Taper and Tadpole; but Mr. Norris 
has made the dry bones live, or at least ‘‘ go 
through the motions.” 


A Voyage of Consolation, By Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan. (Methuen & Co.) 
Senator T. P. Wick had one fair daughter, 
who broke off her engagement with a coun- 
tryman because he objected to the English 
accent she had acquired in her travels :— 

‘“** Why do you say ‘‘ahfter’”?’ he asked. 

His tone was sweetly acidulated. ‘Why do you 
say ‘‘affter ”?’ I replied simply.” 
When the fracture was complete, Mamie 
telephoned to her father from Chicago to 
New York, and received orders to sail with 
him and “momma” by the Germanic for 
Europe at once. Such is the origin of a most 
delightful tour, in the account of which, 
written by Mamie with occasional sugges- 
tions from the Senator, it is difficult to know 
whether to praise most the lively charac- 
terization, the racily Transatlantic or in- 
effably English dialogue, or the occasional 
vivid flashes of description, which show the 
author to be capable of more serious work 
than this amusing jeu d’esprit. The rela- 
tions of the Wick trio are very natural and 
pleasant, though Mamie’s_ estimate of 
‘‘poppa”’ and ‘‘momma” is uncommonly 
shrewd. Momma’s sentiment and physical 
laziness (the latter overcome at once if 
there is anything she can face or endure on 
the Senator’s behalf) culminate in her ride 
at Capri :— 

*** Mrs. Wick,’ says the Senator, ‘ rode an ass 
by the name of Michael Angelo, perfectly accus- 
tomed to the climate, and, do you believe it, 
she held her parasol over that animal’s head the 
whole way.’ ” 

The impassive Mafferton is excellently 
contrasted with his lively friends :— 

‘*He sometimes complained that the great 
bar to his observation of the American cha- 
racter was the American sense of humour,” 
and perseveringly informed the successive 
ladies of his affections of the geology and 
history of the countries through which they 
passed—information he was conscientiously 
acquiring with a view to his presumptive 
seat in the House of Lords. But the British 
bourgeoise, Mrs. Portheris, affords the most 
farcical enjoyment. ‘ Will you carve, Mr. 
Dod ?’’—her utterance when, lost in the 
catacombs with that sprightly young man, 
she proposes to eat her kid boots, ‘‘ made 
to order for two guineas in the Burlington 
Arcade”—is a delightful conventionality 
under difficulties. 


The Way of the Wind. By Charles Kennett 
Burrow. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

How should a man behave when his best 

friend has run away with his wife? This 

is always a question of some interest. The 





interest is greater and the question becomes 
more difficult when the wife returns home 
and asks forgiveness, and is followed soon 
after by the best friend, who walks straight 
into the husband’s presence and says he 
has come to look for the woman. This is 
the climax of events to which Mr. Burrow 
ingeniously brings his story. Two or three 
pages then suffice for his conclusion. He 
manages the whole affair rather cleverly, 
and tells the earlier part with due regard 
for probability. The progress of events is 
not always quite easy: something of the 
gift of the story-teller or the practice of 
the novelist is wanting. Mr. Burrow 
would do well to avoid such expressions as 
‘‘Mrs. Escott bathed her daughter in a 
smile.” He shows a good deal of ability, 
and will show still more when he has 
trained himself in the art of producing it. 


The Cattle - Man. 
(Richards.) 
One-HALF of Mr. Burgin’s novel is clever 
and amusing, and the rest is just the reverse. 
As long as the hero is looking after the 
animal freight of a cattle-ship going from 
the St. Lawrence to the Thames, there is a 
good story to tell, which is at times both 
witty and humorous. Soon after the gentle- 
man cattle-man goes ashore at Gravesend a 
new story begins; and this is dull and com- 
monplace, and occupies a long time in 
arriving at its inevitable conclusion. It is 
impossible to regard the whole as satisfac- 
tory, though some of the earlier chapters 
are among the best Mr. Burgin has written. 


By G.. B. Burgin: 


A Reputation for a Song. By Maud Oxenden. 
(Arnold.) 

Ir would be difficult to transplant the plot 
and characters of Miss Oxenden’s novel 
into real life. A man who was faithful 
to a promise given to a dying friend and 
who married a woman he did not love is 
held up as heroic; and the conduct of a 
lady who really loves the hero and who 
saves his wife from wrecking her reputation 
is described as hardly less admirable. The 
contention would have more weight were 
the novel better constructed. It is never- 
theless in other respects an attractive story. 
Several of the chapters are very good and 
show genuine pathos, and the use made of 
Gluck’s well-known song ‘‘ Che fard senza 
Euridice,”’ which is referred to in the name 
of the story, is effective. The characters of 
Val and his “ agonizing’? mother might 
have been omitted without disadvantage. 


Carpet Courtship. By Thomas Cobb. (Lane.) 


Tur contents of this little volume answer to 
its smart appearance and to its title. They 
consist of a series of neat conversations on 
the usual subject carried on in different 
drawing-rooms between a young widow of 
somewhat doubtful reputation, a well- 
brought-up worldly girl, and their various 
admirers, only one of whom is interchange- 
able. Such plot as there is turns upon the 
destruction by one young man of a letter 
addressed to another at the instigation of 
the widow, who wishes to intercept her own 
answer to a proposal of marriage. He acci- 
dentally destroys, however, the wrong letter. 
Various difficulties and complications for all 
parties arise out of. this performance, and 
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a great deal of conversation, more or less 
tinged with emotion, is exchanged in 
sprightly repartees and the half-finished 
remarks (dear to the heart of Anthony 
Hope) implying even more. The emotional 
element, like the character drawing, is 
decidedly thin, and the only incident calling 
for remark is Frank Rothesay’s action in 
calmly taking over the property at the 
end from his much tried cousin without 
more ado, obviously an unlikely proceeding 
from every point of view. 


One Crowded Hour. By A. Beresford Ryley. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 

Most of the objectionable qualities com- 
prehended under the well-worn phrase jin 
de stécle are the chief characteristics of 
this story. Its bad taste, false sentiment, 
and constant dabbling with situations as 
unreal as they are offensive, are not atoned 
for by the cheap and thin smartness of the 
dialogue, nor by the constant introduction of 
French phrases, often calculated to surprise 
and bewilder the natives of that country and 
others also. 





SPORTING LITERATURE. 


Books on shooting in Africa—hunting, as the 
authors often prefer to call it—are becoming 
very numerous, so much so, indeed, that unless 
they are written in a specially interesting way 
and illustrated by well-reproduced photographs, 
or drawings by good artists, they are apt to tind 
few readers. Yet in view of the great size of the 
continent and the fact that much of it is still 
unknown we must welcome accounts of travel in 
these parts, where sometimes missionaries and 
at other times sportsmen lead the way. When, 
as is the case in Exploration and Hunting in 
Central Africa, by Capt. A. St. H. Gibbons 
(Methuen & Co.), the author, in addition to 
describing his hunting, can survey and take 
observations, the value of his work is enhanced, 
even if great accuracy may not be attainable. 
For the result is a distinct addition to our geo- 


graphical knowledge of the country and a tilling- 


in to some extent of part of the map hitherto 
all but blank. In the present case a tract 
north of the Zambesi river, part of Borotse, 
which is a large empire ruled by Liwanika, an 
able man well disposed towards the English, 
was visited and traversed in various directions. 
After a commendably brief introduction, the 
story begins at Kazungula, where the Kwando 
falls into the Zambesi. Thence Capt. Gibbons 
set forth on July 2ud, 1895, journeying up the 
river to Lialui, the capital, which he reached 
on September 17th. Here there is a mission 
station, and here dwells the king who rules a 
country larger than the German empire. His 
people, the Marotse, were subdued by the Mako- 
lolo, but in turn they defeated and apparently 
annihilated their conquerors, of whom no trace 
remains save their language. After the usual 
vicissitudes, Liwanika established himself as 
king. He at first ruled in a cruel manner. but 
is now a reformed character ; indeed, he is a 
regular attendant at church, and matrimonial 
considerations alone prevent his adopting the 
Christian religion, towards which, however, he 
is making a cautious and gradual approach. For 
he had twenty wives, whereas now, by not filling 
vacancies as they occur, the number is reduced 
to fourteen. When M Coillard, the missionary, 
asked him about the surplus thirteen, the king 
explained that he should much like to find all 
the necessary qualifications in one wife, as white 
men do, but he feared it was impossible. His 
empire is divided into several states, each ruled 
by a subordinate chief, and his power, as in 
other cases, varies inversely with the distance 
from headquarters, but still it is real. The 





Zambesi missionaries are efficiently protected, 
a privilege they seem to deserve, for Capt. 
Gibbons testifies that he received from them 
“hospitality everywhere, and, whenever I wanted 
it, assistance and information. The natives, once 
insolent, and often hostile to white men, treated me 
with respect and confidence...... Quite apart from 
the professed objects of a missionary’s life, great 
temporal achievements are directly due to their 
labours, and the confidence they inspire in the 
native mind. Missionary enterprise has played a 
most important part in the extension of the Empire 
of which we English are so proud and our rivals so 
envious. Undue credit has been given me by some 
for having successfully travelled a considerable tract 
of unknown country alone and without armed escort. 
The bulk of such credit belongs to David Living- 
stone for the confidence his name still inspires in 
the first instance, and to M. Coillard and the 
mission of which he is the head in the second, 
who, to a great extent, have dissipated the pre- 
judices of the king......Fair play is a jewel. We 
Envglish boast that we love it. Why, then, deny 
the missionaries their due?” 
We shall not follow the author very closely in 
his sporting adventures. Let it suffice to say 
that he killed meat enough, and sometimes to 
spare, for his camp, and that he secured many 
trophies. The description of his travels is full 
of interest. In one place his guinea-fowls are 
eaten alive, so to speak, by ants, thus reversing 
the ordinary course of nature ; in another the 
going must have been heavy, for the sand of 
the Kalahari desert dripped from his waggon- 
wheels as water from a_ mill-wheel, and, 
raised by their feet, nearly choked the 
oxen. The remarks about colonial enterprise 
are sound and fair, and we agree that though 
gold is now the most powerful stimulant, yet 
in the future agriculture will prevail. It is, 
too, much wiser to utilize existing native 
systems of government than to destroy them 
and then introduce European ideas. These 
remarks have special value, for, in all probability, 
Borotse, or part of it, will be the next country 
for occupation, and the attitude of Liwanika 
will depend on his treatment ; he may be a 
good friend or a dangerous enemy. In Ap- 
“oon II. a list of big game and its distri- 
ution is prepared ; this, it is clear, is valuable 
in proportion to the care taken to ensure accu- 
racy, and to define the species and varieties by 
the Latin names most universally accepted. We 
notice the following entries which seem doubt- 
ful. Buffalo is said to be Bos caffa, whereas 
in Cuvier it is called Bos caffer, Sparm. ‘‘Lichen- 
stein” should surely be Lichtenstein. The 
tsessebe is omitted and its Latin name is nowhere 
stated. Few Englishmen who have not visited 
Africa can recognize animals by their native 
names ; such words as tsessebe, pookoo, lechwe, 
situtunga, convey no meaning to them; hence 
the value of correct illustrations and scientific 
names. The author had several strange 
escapes. He was surrounded on all sides 
by rinderpest, yet the strip of country over 
which he marched was not invaded and his cattle 
escaped ; through ignorance of the language he 
failed to understand warnings from a friendly 
chief, and marched right into the scenes of the 
Matabele murders, yet he was not molested ; 
and, finally, he went post haste down country 
to catch the ill-fated Drummond Castle, 
but arrived before the departure of the 
previous steamer, which had been delayed, 
and in her secured the last available berth, 
thus escaping all but certain destruction. 
The illustrations are good, so is the type, but 
the paper is somewhat brittle. 

Whilst Capt, Gibbons’s volume is a record 
of exploration tempered with sport, that by 
Mr. A. H. Neumann, entitled Elephant Hunting 
in East Equatorial Africa (Rowland Ward), 
gives an account of professional ivory-hunting, 
to the exigencies of which other considerations 
had to be subordinated. Yet some country of 
which little if anything was previously known, 
south and east of Lake Rudolf, is described ; 
and when the business of the expedition—the 
pursuit of the most ponderous of animals—could 





not be carried on, Mr. Neumann, by way of 
relaxation and contrast, chased butterflies. Of 
these he sometimes found wonderful abund- 
ance, specially near springs. His collection was 
arranged by Miss E. M. Sharpe, who has 
furnished a list, appended to the volume, 
from which it appears that three new species 
were discovered. They are well figured 
by chromo - lithography opposite p. 66. 
The impression left after reading the book 
is not entirely pleasant, for somehow or other 
business and sport do not combine harmoniously ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, that fact was pre- 
sent to the author on his expedition and after- 
wards when he was describing his adventures. 
His instinct was certainly, at times, to spare the 
huge animals ; but ivory must be got, and the 
result was occasionally their destruction on a 
great scale. Passing from this, however, all 
must admire the pluck and resolution he dis- 
played both in the endurance of hardship and 
in approaching elephants often in circum- 
stances well calculated to try his nerve. Pre- 
ferring small-bore rifles, he selected the head 
shot between ear and eye whenever it was prac- 
ticable, with almost instantaneous death as the 
result ; when that spot could not be seen, the 
shoulder shot was taken, and it, too (though it is 
hard to imagine it), generally proved fatal within 
a short time. Of the ‘303 Lee-Metford he 
writes :— 

“T came to value the wonderful powers and 

pleasant shooting of this minute bore so much that 
I never wished to use any of my others again. The 
absence of recoil and smoke is such a comfort, and 
the deadly effect of the long, thin bullet, propelled 
with such tremendous velocity, so all-sufficient for 
any animal, that I never wished to go back to the 
noise and other unpleasant habitsof the old-fashioned 
weapons. Its one drawback is the tricky mechaniem 
of the magazine.” 
Of this the author had most unfortunate ex- 
perience, and therefore the testimony in favour 
of the rifle is the more convincing, for he nearly 
lost his life by its failure when facing a vicious 
elephant charge. He had eventually to bolt 
down the elephant path, but was overhauled at 
every step. When all but caught he Henppes 
his rifle and sprang into the brushwood, in 
the vain hope that his pursuer would pass 
on; but she—it was a cow elephant—turned 
on him ‘‘like a terrier after a rabbit,” 
knelt over him, and drove her tusks through 
the biceps of the right arm and between 
the ribs on the right side. Strange to say, 
though bruised and bleeding, he was able to get 
up when she departed and call for his men. 
Escape and recovery were truly marvellous, 
if it is realized that, except for such attention as 
ignorant natives could supply, the wounds were 
left to nature, no ordinary comforts, not even 
pillows, being available. Mr. Neumann was 
deservedly a favourite with his followers, for 
whom he was uniformly considerate ; and he 
managed to keep on excellent terms with the 
headmen and members of the tribes through 
whose country he passed. After the hardest 
day’s work he never omitted to clean his rifles, 
and, indeed, was evidently thoughtful and care- 
ful in every detail of camp life. He had many 
adventures and experiences, which are related 
in a plain, straightforward, and sometimes 
graphic manner. He lost one man by a lion, 
another by a crocodile, on both of which species 
he took vengeance; and he slew many other 
animals. How all these and other things hap- 
pened is well told by Mr. Neumann in this 
handsome volume, which is beautifully illus- 
trated, and a credit to all concerned. 

The third volume of the ‘‘ Anglers’ Library,” 
Pike and Perch, by Mr. Alfred Jardine (Lawrence 
& Bullen), is evidently the work of a man who 
understands his subject. It begins with an 
interesting description of the pike as found in 
European and American waters, and goes on to 
relate incidents and traditions connected with 
pike-fishing, accompanied by a useful list of 
captures in which the weights of the fish have 
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been verified. Such a record would seem to be 
specially required if, as Frank Buckland said, 
‘**more lies have been told about the pike than 
any other fish in the world.” How this may 
be we know not, but certainly a number of 
remarkable stories are current. There is 

“the Mannheim pike, that attained a length of 
19 ft., and was captured in 1497 at the advanced age 
of 267 years, having in its gills a brass ring on 
which was engraved in Greek, ‘I am the first fish 
that was placed in this pond (Kaiserwag Lake) [sic | 
by the hand of Frederick II., Governor of the World, 
on the 5th October, 1230,’...... the most fallacious 
fish on record.” 

There are others of smaller though equally 
visionary dimensions, and the question arose 
whether a pike would weigh less or more 
eighteen hours after it was killed than when 
just taken from the water, and what the increase 
or decrease would be in the case of an 11 lb. 
pike. It was thus answered :— 

“A pike of 11 lbs. ought in theory to weigh about 

15lbs. eighteen hours after being caught; it is a 
poor pike anyway which cannot do that.—Ed. Fish- 
ing Gazette.” 
Very curious incidents, too, are related of this 
fish : how, for example, he will travel overland 
when food fails at home, and, again, how, when 
a doctor relieved a fish and bound up its wound, 
the grateful pike recognized him next morning 
and followed his benefactor up and down the 
edge of the pond; and so on. Then there 
follows good advice about tackle and the 
modes of using it. The perch is similarly 
treated, American and Australian varieties being 
noticed. We are glad to find that the scientific 
names of the fish and approved recipes for 
cooking them (the want of which in vols. i. 
and ii. we noticed in Atheneum, No. 3667, 
(February 5th, 1898) have been supplied. This 
excellent little book is well illustrated, but the 
binding is not secure and the boards of all three 
volumes are of different colours. 

Nature and Sport in South Africa. By H. A. 
Bryden. (Chapman & Hall.)—The author of 
“Kloof and Karoo’ and other works is well 
known as an authority on South African sport, 
and anything he writes is sure to command 
attention. The present volume is to a great 
extent composed of articles contributed to 
various periodicals, which it is pleasant 
to see rescued from oblivion by their pub- 
lication in book form. Nine of the earlier 
chapters relate to the birds found to the 
south of the Zambesi, and the young sportsman 
who has studied Mr. Bryden’s work will be 
thereby enabled to circumvent many a bustard 
and sand-grouse, while improving at the same 
time his knowledge of other species which are 
of less importance from the edible point of view. 
The account of the habits and distribution of the 
giraffe is excellent, and certain remarks lately 
made respecting the distinctions between the 
giraffe of South Africa and the giraffe of 
Somaliland are, to some extent, anticipated 
by the author. The female purchased by 
the Zoological Society in February, 1895, is 
the only example of the South African form 
living in Europe, though a male recently reached 
Southampton to die. All the other giraffes 
imported since the time of the Romans have 
been from the Sudan. It is to the Mahdi up- 
rising—and its consequences—that we owe the 
present dearth of giraffes, rhinoceroses, and 
several other interesting animals ; but Mr. Bry- 

den gives some valuable hints for capturing young 
giraffes of the southern form in Khama’s country, 
and sending them to England. Probably the 
northern species is, at the present time, more 
abundant near Lake Rudolf than anywhere else, 
but the port of shipment is the difficulty. In the 
Niger basin, where no giraffe was previously 
known to exist, a sub-species has recently been 
discovered ; and perhaps live specimens might 
be obtained from that side of Africa, but for 
politics. In fact, the supply of giraffes depends 
upon our Foreign and Colonial Offices, and if 
Jenkins’s ears sent Walpole out of office, it is 








impossible to say what a giraffe - question, 
judiciously handled, might do. Turning to 
the author’s remarks upon zebras, we are 
glad to notice the way in which the persist- 
ence of stripes is insisted upon in the case 
of primitive stock among horses, such as 
the Norwegian ponies and the Kattiawar 
breed in North-Western India, while in some of 
the wild asses this feature is still better known. 
As for the true quagga with a minimum of 
stripes, that animal is unhappily extinct, and 
a somewhat battered specimen (very creditably 
set up) in the Natural History Museum with 
another in the collection of the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild at Tring are the only examples to 
be seen in England. Mr. Bryden does not 
seem to be aware of the existence of the latter 
specimen. The animal now known by the name 
of quagga is really Burchell’s zebra, an in- 
habitant of the plains, and this species still sur- 
vives, though in sadly reduced numbers. The 
true or mountain zebra, with legs strongly 
banded down to the perfectly formed 
hoofs, is now confined to a few localities in 
Cape Colony; but in Somaliland and the 
Galla country it has a representative in the 
shape of Grevy’s zebra, which appears to meet 
with Burchell’s zebra, and herds of both species 
are said to run together, though they do not 
interbreed. However, we are now approaching 
contentious matter. Suffice it, therefore, to say 
that Burchell’s zebra has an asinine “ bark,” 
while Grevy’s zebra is said to neigh like a 
horse. Passing onward, we note an excel- 
lent chapter on the nearly extinct square- 
mouthed, grass-eating ‘‘white’’ rhinoceros, as 
distinguished from the more widely diffused pre- 
hensile-lipped, leaf-eating ‘‘black” rhinoceros ; a 
few chapters later we find a remarkably graphic 
account of a Transvaal Boer on a hide-hunting 
expedition. Space will not allow of discussion in 
detail respecting the various species of antelopes, 
from the eland downward ; but we think that 
Mr. Bryden is wrong in supposing that there 
are no sable antelopes left in the Transvaal, 
because we have strong evidence that some 
existed up to 1893 to the south of the Limpopo, 
though we admit that the species was never 
abundant in that district. But in his strong and 
reiterated plea for extensive protection for the 
wild animals of Africa in general, and parti- 
cularly within our colonies and our spheres of 
influence, we most heartily concur ; and this in 
itself, apart from other merits, forms an im- 
portant recommendation for a highly interesting 
book. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Traits and Confidences. By Emily Lawless. 
(Methuen & Co.)—A few more of such traits 
and confidences from the pen of Miss Lawless 
would not have been unwelcome. The latter 
part of the volume is more historical in kind ; 
but the intimate charm of the earlier pages 
makes them, perhaps, the more engaging. Miss 
Lawless writes in her usual sympathetic manner 
of people and things she knows. In this volume 
we find a series of detached sketches, brief 
studies of Irish character and manners, vivid 
touches of landscape, sometimes mere silhouettes 
of people or places—all which persons or things 
one is bound to believe in, and for the most 
part to like. The adventures of a youthful and 
most enthusiastic entomologist form the first and 
in some ways not the least pleasing episode. 
In it one feels the touch of real experience and 
sympathy. ‘Mrs. O’Donnell’s Report,’ as it is 
called, is quite in another vein. It is an old 
servant's naive account of an aristocratic house 
and its traditions, with an individual departure 
therefrom, all viewed through the limited vision 
of the narrator. ‘After the Famine’ is a 


pathetic tale of terrible days, but with touches 
of humour—these qualities being in things Irish 
never far apart. A pleasant half-hour or so 
may be passed among these incidents and remi- 





niscences of life and manners in the country ~ 
dear to its inhabitants. 


Fantasias. By George Egerton. (Lane.)— 
George Egerton is irredeemably dull when she 
attempts allegory, chiefly because she does 
not in the least understand how the thing 
should be done. An allegory which starts with 
pilgrims or vague Arcadian characters with ill- 
detined habitations should not launch out into 
allusions to county councils or popular news- 
papers or great critics or the State regulation 
of vice ; the whole point of an allegory is thereby 
lost, which is from personalities or places drawn 
from an imaginary world to extract lessons for 
actual circumstances, or else by a representation 
of an ideal world to suggest a picture of reality ; 
but suddenly to interrupt the imaginary picture 
by an allusion to crude realities is like gumming 
real flies on to a picture to make it look lifelike. 
There is a certain amount of satire intended in 
the pictures produced in ‘Fantasias,’ but it is 
not very biting. In a word, it is the dullest 
book yet produced by an author who is not 
very amusing at her best. 


A Departure from Tradition, and other Stories, 
by Rosaline Masson (Bliss, Sands & Co.), is a 
pleasant volume. It consists of two compara- 
tively long stories and six of shorter dimen- 
sions; one of the six is selected to give the title 
to the volume. The best story in the book is 
that entitled ‘A Moulted Feather,’ which might 
be better described as ‘ Passages in the History 
of a Family of No Importance.’ Not only is 
the story well told, but it shows genuine pathos 
and literary capacity. The whole of the book 
is carefully written, and it should find favour 
with those who wish to vary the reading of 
single-volume novels by dipping into volumes 
of collected stories. The writer is one whose 
work should have attractions for the magazine 
editor of the day. 


Hagar of the Pawn-shop, by Fergus Hume 
(Skeftington & Son), consists of a series 
of stories strung on a slender thread. Hagar 
is a lady of gipsy birth who is compelled by 
circumstances to take charge of a pawn-shop 
in London ; and the writer constructs a set of 
stories (mostly dependent on crime or cupidity 
for their interest) associated with her customers. 
These stories are well told and are decidedly read- 
able, though in less skilful hands they would 
possess very slight elements of interest. Fergus 
Hume’s readers may be interested to know that 
the Italian Renaissance is described as a ‘‘ wild 
and contradictory time”; that the word ‘‘ other- 
where” is to be found in these pages ; and that 
a second edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ was 
printed and published in Florence in the four- 
teenth century. It is not surprising to learn 
that this edition is extremely rare and worth 
much money. 


The Mermaid of Inish-Uig. By R. W. K. 
Edwards. (Arnold.)—A collection of stories 
and fragments of folk-lore relating to an island 
off the north-west coast of Ireland are artfully 
strung together in a volume which has many 
attractions for the general reader. It is written 
with skill and genuine feeling for the pathetic 
and picturesque elements of peasant life on the 
coast-line of Donegal. The characters of the 
native Irish are quaintly contrasted with those 
of the men of a different race who form the 
‘crew ” of a lighthouse on the island. Humour 
of situation and of comment the author does 
well; and there are signs of literary capacity 
which should yield even better results than 
this collection. The book merits the attention 
of the public; and to the critic it has at least 
the interest of any of Miss Barlow’s ‘ Irish 
Idylls,’ to which it bears some points of resem- 
blance. 
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LOCAL HISTORY. 


Somersetshire Pleas. Edited by ©. E. H. 
Chadwyck-Healey, Q.C. (Somerset Record 
Society.)—The high — among similar 
bodies attained by the Somerset Record Society 
is well sustained by the present volume, which 
is of more than local interest. Although the 
topographer and the genealogist will doubtless 
welcome this portly tome of over five hundred 
pages, while the student of social history should 
not pass it over, it is the legal antiquary above 
all who will value the materials it contains. 
Edited as it is by a legal expert, with Prof. 
Maitland as occasional assessor, it represents 
the kind of work that one would expect from 
the Selden Society. The cases are annotated 
where needful, the rolls are described and dis- 
cussed, and there is a general introduction, of 
some sixty pages, in which the learned editor 
brings out the chief points of interest and im- 
portance in these pleas from the Somerset eyres, 
which range from the end of the twelfth century 
to 41 Hen. III. A good many cases afford 
illustrations of the system of tithing and frank- 
pledge. A man was not required to be ‘“‘in 
tithing” if he was free, if he was in the main- 
past of some one responsible for him, or if he 
resided in such a place as the borough of 
Ilchester, where the system did not prevail. 
The editor’s theory is that in Somerset the 
system had two forms :— 

‘In the one case the township discharged its duty 
of having all members in frankpledge and tithing 
by being itself a tithing and frankpledge ; in the 
others it notified that the people resident within 
it, and who ought to be in tithing, were duly asso- 
ciated in groups.” 

The one clear case of several tithings in one 
locality is at Cheddar; the others are to us 
less certain. The prevalence of outlawry in the 
thirteenth century is evident from the eyre 
rolls of 1242-3. There were only, we learn, 
fifteen persons hanged to upwards of one hun- 
dred ordered to be outlawed or maimed, while 
forty-five took sanctuary and abjured the realm. 
It was not only to evildoers that the law and 
the royal justices must have been a source of 
terror. Probably from the days of Henry I. 
the opening of an eyre in a county must have 
been recognized as the signal for merciless pecu- 
niary exaction in the form of fines or amerce- 
ments. Indeed, the duty of the king’s justices 
to do their best for their master’s treasury 
was well understood. But for the per- 
formance of that duty they were largely 
dependent on the verdicts of those juries of 
ee gp who swore for the hundreds and 

oroughs severally. One of the most difficult 
problems, it seems to us, to solve is the means 
of checking those verdicts possessed by the 
king’s justices. For the juries were expected 
to accuse their own districts of the offences of 
neglect which rendered them liable to amerce- 
ment ; they were thus expected to act in the 
interest of the Crown. As they were themselves 
constantly amerced for some error in their 
Verdict, it is clear that the justices had effective 
means of checking their testimony. The editor 
contributes some interesting observations on 
‘*murdrum” and presentment of Englishry. 
He maintains that the murder fine was by no 
means exacted only in cases of secret killing, 
and in an appendix he collects instances of the 
varieties of practice in different counties. He 
does not admit that the fine was invariably paid 
by a hundred, and quotes cases from Warwick- 
shire of its being imposed on vills. The 
early Pipe Rolls might here, one would think, 
have been consulted with advantage. The 
introduction is almost wholly concerned with 
legal questions ; but an ‘‘Index of Matters” 
will afford the clue to entries of varied interest. 
Among them may be noted a wrestling contest. 
The translation of the rolls is as literal as pos- 
sible, and nothing seems to be lost in the 
process. ‘Chronology is carefully attended to 
throughout; but we think that when Alan 





Basset was in the king’s service at Bedford 
this might safely be identified with the be- 
sieging of Faukes de Bréauté there the year 
before the plea. In the index to persons and 
places, of nearly seventy pages, may be traced 
the help of the Deputy- Keeper of the Records, 
whom the Society is fortunate in having on 
its Council. A Celtic name ‘‘Gillemichel ” has 
been mistaken for a probable Giles Michel, 
and ‘‘ Fingnes” might have been identified as 
Fiennes ; while a careful comparison of pleas 24 
and 68 convinces us that they relate to the same 
matter, and that Jordan de *‘ Meirige”” was of 
Meriet. But the only real error we can find in 
the volume is one for which the editor is not re- 
sponsible, but which it is desirable to correct. 
A list of sheriffs of Somerset has been compiled 
by an officer of the Public Record Office, who 
discovers three in Domesday — William de 
Mohun, Baldwin, and Edward. Now Bald- 
win (‘Sof Exeter”) was sheriff of Devon, 
Edward (‘‘ of Salisbury ’’) was sheriff of Wilts, 
and if the sheriff of Somerset on ‘‘p. 86” of 
Domesday was a Mohun, the record, at least, 
does not say so. 


Somerset Medieval Libraries. By T. W. 
Williams. (Bristol, Arrowsmith.)—This modest 
but laborious study, which is published under 
the auspices of the northern branch of the 
Somerset Archeological and National History 
Society, illustrates the excellent local work now 
being done here and there by devoted students. 
In the introduction Mr. Williams discusses 
mediseval scriptoria and libraries, which are 
illustrated by interesting views of the cathedral 
library at Wells. He then attempts the diffi- 
cult task of recovering notices of books in 
Somerset prior to the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries. The main foundation for research on 
these subjects is the remarkable catalogue of 
monastic libraries compiled, in the fifteenth 
century, by Boston, a monk of Bury, who had 
visited nearly two hundred of them. But the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. and the publications of the Somerset 
Record Society afford supplementary matter. 
Twelve religious houses in Somerset, together 
with such additional collections as those of Dean 
Gunson and Axbridge Corporation, are here 
dealt with. Mr. Williams frankly confesses 
that his work is only one of compilation, but to 
those who know how grievously scattered are 
the sources of such information the usefulness 
of his treatise, as bringing them together, will 
be obvious ; and the care devoted to the index 
deserves commendation. The frontispiece, 
taken from a MS. now at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, shows Chaunder, chancellor of the 
diocese, presenting a copy of this work to 
Thomas Bekington, his bishop. 


Winchester Episcopal Registers, 1316-1323. 
By F. J. Baigent. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
—The Hampshire Record Society may be 
heartily congratulated on producing an admir- 
able volume. Mr. Baigent’s name is a guarantee 
for excellence where Winchester work is con- 
cerned ; and he is justified in saying that the 
long time he has taken over these registers has 
been well spent in perfecting for the press the 
information they contain. The one obvious 
criticism to make is that an allowance of over 
eight hundred pages to these seven or eight 
years of episcopal acts is somewhat alarming. 
But Mr. Baigent’s elaborate prefaces contain the 
gist of the material, while the copious indices 
and tables of contents, if they help to swell the 
volume, yet render its facts accessible. The 
two registers here dealt with are those of Bishops 
John de Sandale (1316-1319) and Rigaud de 
Asserio (1320-1323). They have been selected 
in preference to the earliest, that of John de 
Pontissara (1282-1304), as being, from their 
smaller size, more suitable for printing in extenso ; 
but Bishop John’s register, we are glad to hear, 
will be taken in hand before long. The chief 
point of general importance brought out by 

















Mr. Baigent about John de Sandale is the 
illustration his career affords of the manner 
in which the Crown provided for the pay- 
ment of its working officials, Beginning as a 
clerk in the Wardrobe, John rose to be Chan- 
cellor of England, and though shortly afterwards 
rewarded with the see of Winchester, his services 
were still required by the King, and he was 
accordingly made Treasurer. Mr. Baigent’s re- 
searches serve to remind us that the Crown used 
its church patronage in the most shameless 
manner to provide an income for its officials, 
obtaining for them special indults to become 
non-resident pluralists on a large scale. Another, 
but more familiar point to be noticed in these 
pages is that the Crown was as merciless in 
recovering debts from the estates of its deceased 
servants as it was slow to pay them, in their life- 
time, for their services. Of a wholly different 
type from John de Sandale, an Englishman and 
a typical hardworking official, was his successor, 
Rigaud de Asserio, who was ‘‘ provided ” to the 
see by the Pope, in spite of the prior and monks 
having elected one of their own brethren, Adam 
de Wyntone, to whose election the King had 
assented, though knowing that the Pope had 
appointed Rigaud. We drew attention, in 
reviewing a volume of the Exeter Episcopal 
Registers, to a similar case in that diocese. On 
the importance of such evidence as this for the 
relations of the Papacy and the English Church 
and King it is needless to insist. Rigaud had 
come to the front at Avignon on the election of 
John XXIT., and was sent by him to England 
in 1317 to represent the Papal See and look 
after Peter’s Pence. It was while thus engaged 
that the Pope appointed him as Sandale’s suc- 
cessor (November 26th, 1319), making no secret 
of the fact that he would be a wise counsellor of 
Edward II. His appointment, however, meant 
the appearance of more aliens. His brother 
Gerald, Prior of Peyrusse, became his Vicar- 
General (1320), and Bertrand de Asserio rector 
of Freshwater. The young bishop was busily 
engaged in diplomatic matters, and leaving 
England in January, 1322, never revisited his 
see, for he died at Avignon in April, 1323. His 
register contains sundry interesting entries, to 
which Mr. Baigent has called attention; but 
there is probably nothing in this volume equal 
in importance, as a newly printed document, to 
the letter (May 30th, 1318) from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the bishops of his province 
to Pope John XXII. in Sandale’s register, of 
which the editor has been able to recover a 
perfect text. The combination of the phrase 
** Ecclesia Anglicana” with the humble attitude 
of the English prelates is particularly striking. 
It is, perhaps, in the illustrative documents with 
which the editor has enriched his volume that 
its distinctive value lies. These are collected 
from many sources and systematically classified. 
Some of them, such as the list of — 
incurred at Southwark from the day of Bishop 
Sandale’s death until the dispersal of his house- 
hold, are of curiousinterest. We would ventureto 
suggest that on p. 291 ‘‘Contrarotulator” should 
be ‘‘Contrarotulatorem ” to make sense. And 
on pp. xxi-xxii of the preface to Bishop Rigaud’s 
register there seems to be a curious error, for 
the letter of attorney of Bishop Henry, dated 
August 3rd, 1308, cannot possibly refer to the 
scutage of Edward's fourth year (1310-11), the 
episcopal debt for which was forgiven to 
Bishop Rigaud at Christmas, 1320. Of the 
index we can speak very favourably, the ordina- 
tion entries having been specially analyzed. 
The illustrations also are all that could be 
wished, and we can join Mr. Baigent in his 
compliments to the printers on the excellent 
manner in which they have produced this most 
scholarly volume. 

History of Selattyn Parish. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Bulkeley- Owen. (Oswestry, Woodall, 
Minshall & Co.)—Every schoolboy knows the 
story of the construction of Offa's Dyke as a 
boundary between the Welsh and English, but 
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probably only a few antiquaries are aware that 
an attempt was once made to change this 
boundary, at the expense of the Welsh, by the 
construction further west of another large dyke, 
known as Wat’s Dyke. With more poetic 
licence than warrant of history, the Elizabethan 
poet Churchyard states that the space between 
the two dykes was ‘‘ free ground” wherein the 
Danes and Britons met and ‘‘ made trafficke.” 
To many the main interest of the parish of 
Selattyn is that both dykes pass through it, and 
that it therefore lies almost wholly within the 
neutral belt described by Churchyard. Though 
a part of Shropshire, Selattyn, like most of the 
north-western corner of that county, has for the 
last eight centuries been chiefly Welsh in speech, 
and it was ‘‘ only a few years ago” that Welsh 
services were discontinued in the parish church. 
Even to the present day more Welsh than Eng- 
lish is heard on market-days in Oswestry, the 
chief town of this district, though it lies east of 
Selattyn and further from the Welsh border. 
The plan which Mrs. Bulkeley - Owen has 
adopted for her history of this march-land 
parish is to give an elaborate account of every 
family of note that has ever been associated 
with it in virtue of ownership, residence, or, 
indeed, almost any other tie. Even the history 
of the church is thus chiefly made up of genea- 
logies and biographies of its incumbents and 
curates. Within the limits of such a plan 
nothing could be more complete and exhaustive 
than the present work. In addition to the 
ordinary public sources, which seem to have 
been ransacked with an unusual thoroughness, 
the author has been able to draw largely on 
several private collections of MSS., especially 
the rich stores which have accumulated in 
her own family and are now preserved by 
its titular head, Lord Harlech, at Brogyntyn, 
within the parish of Selattyn itself. From 
this source are here published, for the first 
time, numerous documents relating to the 
Civil War and the part played therein by 
the writer’s ancestor Sir John Owen, in 
whose favour Williams, the Archbishop of 
York, had to yield up the Governorship of Con- 
way Castle. Perhaps the most important of 
these are certain articles of impeachment pre- 

red by Owen against the archbishop, charging 

im with having secretly assisted the Parlia- 
‘mentary ‘‘rebels” in North Wales, a charge 
which finds its echo after 250 years in the bitter 
reference of these pages to the “treachery” 
of the ‘‘betrayer,” Williams. Of still wider 
interest are the autograph letters addressed to 
Owen by Charles I. and by the brothers Rupert 
and Maurice, as well as a holograph letter of 
Cromwell’s ordering the final release of Owen 
in 1655. A somewhat novel and really valuable 
feature of the volume is the reproduction in 
facsimile of the signatures attached to these 
letters, together with the autographs of the 
chief persons who figure in the history, to the 
aggregate number of about a hundred. The 
book is further illustrated with engravings of 
Selattyn Church and of two seals, one being 
a beautiful specimen used by Sir John Owen 
as Vice-Admiral of North Wales. In an index 
of engravings the reader is also referred to a 
portrait and some playing-cards, cartoons of the 
notorious Dr. Sacheverell (who about the time 
of his trial was presented to the living of Selat- 
tyn), but, owing probably to a binder’s blunder, 
these are not included in our volume. More- 
over, the notice of Sacheverell, extending to 
over thirty pages, is disproportionately long for 
the history of a parish which he served for the 
brief space of less than three years. Beyond 
this we have very little fault to find with the 
work. One inevitable result of its quasi- 
biographical plan is that some of the usual 
features of parochial histories are wanting. 
There is no description of the fauna and flora 
of the parish ; its early and prehistoric anti- 
quities are dealt with very slightly; while two 
ghost stories are all that represent its wealth of 





folk-lore. The old belief that its two great 
dykes were the handiwork of the devil surely 
deserved a place in the volume in view of the 
fact that great boundary dykes are also attri- 
buted to the same agency elsewhere. Finally, 
the future bibliographer would have been spared 
some trouble had the book been dated, and had 
a note been inserted stating that its contents had 
previously appeared among the Transactions of 
the Shropshire Archzeological Association. 


The Ancient Church and Parish of Abernethy, 
by the Rev. D. Butler (Edinburgh, Blackwood 
& Sons), is finely printed, finely illustrated, but 
far too big—a large octavo of 540 pages. The 
author, says the preface, ‘‘has been chiefly 
guided by Dr. W. F. Skene and Dr. Joseph 
Anderson,” and has moreover ‘‘ carefully studied 
the works of Dawkins, Wilson, Joyce, Lubbock, 
Tylor, Innes, Stuart, Robertson, Maxwell, 
Reeves, Patrick, Gomme, Lord Dunraven, Miss 
Stokes, Prof. Stokes, Whitley Stokes, Rhys, 
Forbes, Bellesheim, Fraser, and _ others.” 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’ and any school 
history of Scotland might also have been con- 
sulted with advantage. From the former Mr. 
Butler might have learnt the puerility of De 
Brosses’s old derivation of ‘‘the word kirk, 
softened by usage into church, from quercus, an 
oak”! Thelatter would haverectified such blunders 
as the statement that the southern boundary of 
Malcolm Canmore’s kingdom ‘‘ was limited by 
the Forth,” or that after Montrose’s defeat at 
Philiphaugh, ‘‘ Charles I. sought shelter in 
Scotland.” In view of this curious ignorance of 
the A BC of history and philology, it is hard 
to ascribe much weight to Mr. Butler’s asser- 
tions that in the place-names near Abernethy 
‘*there can be traced a small element of 
Iberian and a preponderating element of Celtic 
words,” that Kentigern died at Culross, that 
‘*Stewart is the French form of spelling ” the 
royal surname, that in Laud’s Service-Book ‘‘ an 
altar was appointed for the chancel,” and ‘‘ the 
Communion table decorated was placed in the 
east,” or that Prince Charles Edward ever spent 
a night at Carpow. ‘‘ It is interesting,” we 
read, ‘‘ to observe that during this time service 
was held in the churches on Christmas Day by 
authority. Among similar declarations about 
the same period each year we find (Decem- 
ber 12th, 1621) ‘the mod*™ intimat ane uther 
lettre chargeing the ministeris to teach in thair 
kirkis the 25 day of December instant of the 
nativitie of Chryst.’” It looks almost as though 
Mr. Butler was not aware that one of the de- 
tested Perth Articles, which Parliament had 
ratified in that very year, enforced the observance 
of Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter, Ascen- 
sion Day, and Whitsunday. Of several interest- 
ing antiquities by far the most interesting is 
the Round Tower, a sister to that of Brechin. 
It is seventy-four feet high, and is built, like the 
square tower of St. Rule’s at St. Andrews, of 
stone from the Lomond Hills. The date of its 
erection has been variously ascribed by Dr. 
Petrie to 712-727, by Skene to 865, by Muir to 
‘* somewhat lower in the scale of time than the 
tower of Brechin,” and by Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son to a period later than 950. Mr. Butler 
neglects to notice this wide divergence of 
opinion, and himself inclines to the year 875. 
Here, again, one can attach little or no weight 
to his judgment when one finds him speaking of 
‘* Decorated Romanesque,” and suggesting that 
‘*most likely in former times it [the tower] 
was surmounted with a campanile.” And what 
can he possibly mean by his foot-note on p. 177? 

“The Life of St. Fechin, recently translated by 
the Hon. Emily Lawless, is interesting in many 
respects, and in this not least of all, that it gives to 
his towers an Eastern origin, and thus corroborates 
the position of the authorities already referred to. 
It tells us that St Fechin, having learned about the 
towers in his pilgrimages through Armorica, returned 
home, and finding his fatherland attacked by the 
‘pagan Gall.’ went to and fro over the whole south 
of Erinn and along both shores of the river Shannon, 
endeavouring to persuade the chiefs, princes, and 





abbots to prepare for such attacks by building 
towers.” 


Where, then, does Mr. Butler place Armorica ? 
He cannot surely confound it with Armenia, 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A Critical Study of Nullification in South 
Carolina, from the pen of Prof. David Franklin 
Houston (Longmans & Co.), though clearly and 
impartially written, has less interest for the 
general reader than for the student of American 
history. Yet it was worth while to tell the story 
in detail and with accuracy. At present, no 
harm can be done by setting forth the actual 
facts and recording the erroneous inferences, 
South Carolina will not go wrong again. The 
surrender of General Lee’s army and the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy ended nullification in 
every form. William Noy, who was Attorney- 
General in the reign of Charles I., proved to 
his own satisfaction that an English king could 
invoke a divine right to do as he pleased ; but 
Charles on the scaffold and James II. in exile 
found that the doctrine failed to help them in 
the hour of trial. While an extinguisher has 
been put on the doctrine of nullification, it is 
neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to learn 
how it arose, flourished, and fell.into disrepute. 
Moreover it is worthy of note that the assertion 
of that doctrine by South Carolina in 1830 had 
a logical sequel in the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter in 1861. In the first case the majority 
of the citizens of South Carolina considered that 
their Northern brethren had oppressed them by 
imposing protective duties for the benefit of 
New England. In the second, the dread was 
lest slavery should be abolished. If their cause 
had been as good in the second as in the first 
case, they would have had some excuse for their 
attitude. Part of their humiliation was due to 
having escaped punishment in the first instance. 


A Student's History of the United States (Mac- 
millan & Co.) has been prepared by Mr. Edward 
Channing, who, as Professor of History in 
Harvard University, ought to be equal to the 
task which he has undertaken. Many works of 
a like kind have been produced, and this one 
is not so free from defects as to be styled the 
standard history. Yet if Prof. Channing makes 
some statements which are open to exception, 
he has written a few words which explain the 
different views, and perhaps reconcile the dis- 
similar actions, of patriots in Great Britain and 
America before the Revolutionary War. On 
p. 164 he says that to the colonist ‘‘ the phrase 
‘no taxation without representation’ meant 
that no tax could be levied except by vote of a 
legislative body in which a person known to the 
voter, and in whose election he had taken part, 
had a seat; but to an Englishman the phrase 
meant simply ‘no taxation except by vote of the 
House of Commons.’” He is neither so happy 
nor so accurate when he likens general warrants 
to writs of assistance, the difference being 
between the discovery of an individual in order 
to punish him and the discovery of contraband 
goods. If smuggling had been less profitable in 
Boston, several Boston merchants, and John 
Hancock at their head, would have been less 
violent patriots. It is, however, as a modern 
patriot that Prof. Channing writes on p. 359 
about ‘‘the unjustifiable burning of the public 
buildings at Washington by the British”; but, 
as a fair-minded man, he should have added — not 
as an excuse, but as a set-off—the burning by 
the Americans of the public buildings at York, 
now Toronto, the capital of Upper Canada. If 
this work had been revised by an Englishman 
versed in American history it would have been 
more trustworthy. 

It is difficult to understand the object with 
which Mrs. Molly Elliot Seawell’s Twelve Naval 
Captains: being a Record of Certain Americans 
who made Themselves Immortal (Kegan Paul & 
Co.), has been brought out in this country, 
unless, indeed, as a linguistic study for adults. 
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In the United States it is presumably intended 
for boys, though it might be better if the author 
had any reasonably clear understanding of what 
she was writing about, or any conception of 
historic truth beyond the expression of ‘‘ the 
deepest obligations to Cooper's ‘ Naval History’ 
and ‘Naval Biographies.’” As a_ novelist 
Fenimore Cooper was the delight of our boy- 
hood and is not distasteful in later years ; but 
as an historian the less we have of him the 
better. That, however, is mainly the business 
of the citizens of the United States, as long as 
the book remains on the other side of the 
Atlantic. When it comes to this side we are 
obliged to condemn the false presentment of 
facts, as, for instance, the account of the cap- 
ture of the French Insurgente ; the grotesque 
blunders—as when the Providence is described 
as ‘“‘suddenly weathering” the Solebay as a 
preliminary to going off before the wind ; the 
exaggerated language—as when Somers and 
Decatur are said to have fallen ‘‘upon the 
Tripolitan gun-vessels with the fury of fiends ”; 
the misuse of words—e.g., ‘‘the Constellation 
barked out every gun in broadside”; and the 
abominable spelling, which alone renders the 
book quite unfit to be put into the hands of 
a boy who may have presently to go up for a 
compulsory examination in the spelling of 
English. 

The Cambridge University Press publish The 
Monroe Doctrine, by Mr. F. W. Reddaway, a 
Fellow of King’s, which has grown out of an 
essay written in competition for the Members’ 
Prize. No allusion is made in it to some 
recent American essays upon the subject ; but 
this was perhaps unnecessary, as the soundest 
ancient authorities are fully used, and a com- 
petent account supplied by the author himself of 
recent developments of the doctrine. It would, 
perhaps, have been well to give a fuller 
account of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, inasmuch 
as the despatches of the British and French 
Governments with regard to the Central 
American Canal may become important again 
in the future. The time has now come when 
a book of political travel and investigation, 
informing us of the view likely to be taken of 
the extended Monroe Doctrine in the future by 
the leading men of Mexico and of the South 
American republics, would be more valuable 
than a ton of theory. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Gissinc has gone far to remove the 
presumption that ‘‘authors should keep out of 
one another’s way” by his excellent monograph 
Charles Dickens: a Critical Study (Blackie & 
Son). It was high time for something of the 
sort, for Dickens has, whatever superior persons 
may say, passed irrevocably into the English 
language, and is quoted in print just about five 
times as much as any other author. The pre- 
sent book does ample justice to the novelist’s 
merits and defects. Perhaps at times Mr. 
Gissing is a little too severe on an optimism 
which his own work does not favour, too apt to 
censure Dickens’s conversion of his characters 
to better things as mere stage effect, untrue to 
life. But generally the study abounds in insight, 
not without humourand some hitsat the moderns, 
and is lucidly written, though we think Mr. 
Gissing a bold man to hazard in these latter 
days a remark like ‘Let the Jew believe 
it!” without further explanation. On ‘Great 
Expectations’ or Mrs. Gamp — to take two 
instances only—we could not wish for a 
better judgment than that recorded here. 
It is gratifying, too, to find a chapter devoted 
to ‘“‘style,” wherein the many-headed may 
learn that Dickens was not a mere slapdash, 
Heaven-born Philistine who wrote in a hurry. 
His gift of figurative speech—as illustrated, for 
instance, so pleasingly by Mr. Swiveller (who is 
barely mentioned in these pages)—deserves 
more notice in this section. It is more than 


jand also Sobiesky ! 





‘differentiated from Mingrelia. 


mere ‘‘ facetiousness ” or mere affectation. Was 
Mr. Swiveller unduly affected when he said 
all was right so long as ‘‘ the wing of friendship 
never moults a feather” ? Shakspeare is, at any 
rate, on his side, for Hamlet said, ‘‘So shall...... 
your secrecy to the king and queen moult no 
feather” (Act II. sc. ii.). And we are sure 
that in Charles Lamb and other admired stylists 
such a Latinism as an ‘‘act of jaculation ” would 
not be censured as itis here. On Dickens’s over- 
use of the ‘‘ pathetic fallacy,” and his wearisome 
insistence, after the manner of Carlyle, on per- 
sonal features, such as Mr. Casby’s venerable 
hair, a word might also have been added. 
The chapter of ‘‘comparisons” is interesting ; 
the obvious influence of Dickens on one of our 
greatest living novelists might have been noted. 
We have always thought the fact that no fewer 
than five of the characters in ‘ David Copper- 
field’ are duplicated in ‘ Harry Richmond’ 
curious. The index is poor, and might be 
improved in a later edition. 


The Life-Work of Edward White Benson, by 
Canon J. A. Carr (Stock), is not likely to give 
any pleasure to the friends who hope to read his 
life properly written in due time. It will be a 
shallow section of the public which is satisfied by 
a mere dressing-up of press cuttings and scraps 
from the lives of other eminent ecclesiastics. 
The thinness of this ambitiously titled volume 
is manifest everywhere. Speeches, lunch, full 
canonicals, and showy ceremonies are to the 
fore; of Benson’s place and influence in the 
Church there is practically nothing said of 
moment. Where Canon Carr relies on his own 
pen he is vague and uncritical. 


In a small volume of about 350 pages Mr. 
Oscar Browning has attempted a popular sum- 
mary of the eventful reign of Peter the Great 
(Hutchinson & Co.). The tone of the book is 
excellent. Without essaying to extenuate the 
errors of the great reformer, Mr. Browning has 
generous words of acknowledgment for his 
genius and its astonishing fruits. He is scrupu- 
lously fair, and even sympathetic. In his 
short preface he does not lay claim to any 
original research; he is content in the main 
to fall back upon Briickner and Schuyler. The 
work of Waliszewski had not appeared in time 
for him to make use of it. Since, however, 
there are already some good books on the sub- 
ject of Peter the Great, Mr. Browning’s has no 
special raison d’étre except as a convenient 
handbook. Indeed, there is a whole catena of 
lives of this remarkable man, beginning with the 
early compilation entitled ‘A True, Authentick, 
and Impartial History of the Life and Glorious 
Actions of the Czar of Muscovy,’ supposed by 
some to be by Defoe, and including among 
others Mottley’s (1740), till we come to the 
anonymous volume in the ‘‘ Family Library ” 
(1838), a brightly written and correct little 
book. We have read the present work 
carefully through, and can recommend it. 
It is fairly accurate even in the names of 
persons and places, where so many compilers 
of books on Russia in this country go wrong, 
and by their inconsequence betray the particular 
piece of stuff out of which their patch is cut. 
But there is mention several times of the 
Zaporovian Cossacks, which, of course, should 
be Zaporozhian, from porog, a cataract. 
Sjetscha is not the name of the Cossack strong- 
hold. The word looks as if taken from the 
German; the real form is Setch or Sitch in 
Malo-Russian. It is not correct to say that 
Sophia styled herself samodershia, or autocrat. 
Such a word does not exist in Russian; the 
proper form is samoderzhitsa. We might expect 
Mr. Browning to be.on safer ground when he 
writes Polish names, because they do not need 
transliteration ; but we have Leczinski (twice) 
On p. 255 the name of the 
place should be Yaroslavl. Gruzia is the Russian 
form of Georgia altogether, and should not be 
The province 





Mr. Browning is, perhaps, thinking 
On p. 132 we do not like the vague 
way in which the celebrated Krizhanich 
is spoken of merely as a ‘‘ certain Servian.” 
The names of few people are better known to 
students of Slavonic matters than his. He was, 
indeed, an epoch-making man, the father of Pan- 
slavism. Mr. Browning quotes as an authority 
the memoirs of Bruce; but it is only fair to 
say that their genuineness has been disputed. 
Ustrialov, the historian, doubts whether the 
writer was ever really in Russia. It would have 
been better to say that Kazimierz is near Kalish 
than near Posen. The Emperor Alexis was not 
exactly a child when he ascended the throne. 
According to Ustrialov he was sixteen years of 
age, and when he died he was forty-seven, and 
not forty. The author has essayed to mark 
the accents of Russian names ; but in several 
instances he has gone grievously wrong. He 
ought to write Romdnov; so also it should be 
térem (the women’s apartment) and Ochdkov, 
and several other similar mistakes need cor- 
rection. Lastly, under the engraving of the 
statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg the 
name of the sculptor is given as Falconer, in- 
stead of Falconet. Perhaps the printer is answer- 
able for some of these mistakes, but they dis- 
figure the book. When speaking of the eccle- 
siastical alterations introduced by Peter, Mr. 
Browning might have shown how they were 
suggested by the state of the Church in Eng- 
land, with the king at the head; something, 
too, should have been said of the ‘ Dukhovni 
Reglament.’ However, after all, the faults of 
the book are trivial. It is written in a readable 
style and in a liberal spirit. 

Mr. M. L. PecHett’s little book Professions 
for Boys (Beeton & Co.) hardly needed the few 
words prefixed by Dr. Welldon, and contains a 
good deal of information. Still, there are some 
omissions. For instance, there are residential 
colleges attached to other hospitals besides 
Guy’s. A curious sentence on p. 28 seems to 
indicate that a solicitor may become Attorney- 
General, apparently without joining the other 
branch of the profession. 

Les Origines des Troisiémes Chrétiens. Par 
Hippolyte Rodrigues. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
—M. Rodrigues means by the third Christians 
those who claimed the name of Christian after 
Constantine had established the Christian 
religion. He believes that there were two 
previous stages of Christianity—the first pure, 
the second less pure—and the third he deems 
really pagan. He maintains that it was only 
the political side of Christianity that interested 
the emperor, and that to produce religious 
unity he paganized Christianity :— 

“The divinity of Mary, organized in imitation of 
that of Isis, the worship of images, auricular con- 
fession, the remission of sins, the ——t of the 
clergy, the worship of saints, with the belief in 
their univer-al presence, the mass and many other 
practices besides, which were developed one after 
the other, and of which it is easy to fix the date by 
means of the articles of the councils which con- 
secrated them, were so many means employed by 
the Church for assimilating the pagans to it, and 
securing its domination over them.” 

This is the thesis of the book. M. Rodrigues 
shows no acquaintance with the original sources 
of ecclesiastical history. He takes Fleury, 
Aubé, and some others, and especially Migne’s 
‘ History of the Councils,’ and he extracts from 
them passages relating to the points enumerated 
which these authors have translated or para- 
phrased. He thus supplies the reader with 
the dates of each movement which he deems an 
innovation in the direction of paganism, and a 
translation of the words in which the councils 
decreed the institution of the dogmas or 


practices. 


of which 
is Guria. 


Yureer has been included in the 


Beauchamp’s C' [ 
one-volume F dition of Mr. Meredith’s novels 


ublished by Messrs. Constable.—Sixteen de- 
fightful illustrations by Mr. Brock distinguish 
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the attractive reprint of The Vicar of Wakefield 
added by Messrs. Service & Paton to their 
‘* Tilustrated English Library.” 

Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. publish a revised 
edition of their useful little guide-book to Paris, 
which is prettily illustrated by photographs, and 
contains sufficient for ordinary tourists visiting 
Paris for the first time. 

Tue house of Calmann Lévy publishes the 
first volume of the writings of M. Léon Say 
on the finance of France under the title Les 
Finances de la France sous la Troisiéme Ré- 
publique. This volume, dealing with the 
National Assembly and the period between 
1871 and 1875, and including matter with 
regard to the war accounts, the Morgan loan, 
the indemnity to Germany, the question of 
taxation of spirits and wine, and other matters, 
will be found of less importance in this country 
than in France. 

WE have received catalogues from Mr. Baker 
(theology), Mr. Dobell (interesting), Mr. Ed- 
wards (Australasia), Mr. Harvey (prints, good), 
Mr. Higham, Messrs. Maurice & Co., Mr. 
Menken (two of books and one of pictures, 
china, &., interesting), Mr. Nutt (good), Messrs. 
Parsons & Sons (engravings, good), and Messrs. 
Rimell & Son (engravings). Mr. Harvey offers 
an original MS. of an article on ‘ Home Rule for 
Ireland,’ by Mr. Gladstone, for 401. We have also 
the catalogues of Mr. Cleaver of Bath, Mr. Down- 
ing of Birmingham (good), Messrs. Bright & 
Co. of Bournemouth, Messrs. Lupton Brothers 
of Burnley (good), Mr. Murray of Derby, Mr. 
Brown, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis (good), Mr. 
Grant, and Mr. Johnston of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Carver of Hereford (interesting), Messrs. Young 
& Sons of Liverpool, and Messrs, Hitchman & 
Co. of Sheffield. From abroad Messrs. W. P. 
van Stockum & Son of the Hague have sent 
us a catalogue of engravings and portraits, Mr. 
J. Halle of Munich one of rare portraits, Mr. 
Spirgatis of Leipzig one of philosophy and 
pedagogy, and Messrs. Baer & Co. of Frankfort 
three dealing with folk-lore, memoirs, and 
numismatics. 

We have on our table Old Samoa, by the 
Rev. J. B. Stair (R.T.S.),—The Scholar and 
the State, by H. C. Potter (Fisher Unwin),— 
Pitt Press Series: Two Essays on William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, by T. B. Macaulay, edited by 
A.D. Innes (Cambridge, University Press),— 
The Gallic War of C. Julius Cesar, Book III., 
edited by J. Brown (Blackie),— A Short 
Grammar of the Bulgarian Language, with 
Reading Lessons, by W. R. Morfill (Kegan Paul), 
—Pictorial Instruction Object Lessons, by G. 
Colomb and S. J. Gubb (Relfe Brothers),— 
Dancing a Pleasure, by E. Scott (Drane),—The 
Boys and Girls’ Companion, 1897 (C.E.S.S.I1.), 
—Revelation, by E. Wyndham (Digby & Long), 
—FEirene, by Mrs. J. B. Alliott (Marshall, 
Russell & Co.),—By Far Euphrates, by D. 
Alcock (Hodder & Stoughton),—Cui Bono? by 
G. Seymour (Richards),—Song of the Ages, and 
other Poems, by M. C. O’Byrne (La Salle, IIl., 
Wickham),—The Anglican Reformation, by W. 
Clark (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—The Church- 
Worker, 1897 (C.E.S.8.1.), — The Widening 
Vision, by the Rev. B. J. Snell, First Series 
(Cave),—The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
edited by H. E. Ryle, D.D. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—The Book of Common Prayer, 
with Historical Notes, edited by the Rev. J. 
Cornford (Eyre & Spottiswoode),—La Question 
Sociale, by P. Deschanel (Paris, Lévy),—and 
Arii e Italici, by G. Sergi (Turin, Bocca). Also 
the following Pamphlets : Frederick Tennyson, 
by the Rev. W. B. Macleod (Glasgow, Morgan), 
—Stammering and Stuttering, by W. Abbotts, 
M.D. (Savoy Press),—The Place of Crucifixion 
(Houlston),—Regenerated London, by J. Parker, 
D.D. (Bowden),—Imports and Exports (Tun- 
bridge Wells, ‘Courier’ Printing Co.),—Un- 
claimed Money not yet in Chancery, by P. B. 
Walmsley (Worcester, Littlebury & Co.),—and 





The Paris Charity Bazaar Fire, by E. O. Sachs 
(British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, Waterloo 
Place). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
At Dawn of Day, compiled and arranged by J. A. B. 
Greenhougb, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Josa’s (F. P. L.) S. Francis of Assisi and the Third Order in 
the Anglo-Catholic Church, cr. 8vo. 2/ net, cl. 
Sanctus Bell, a Series of Devotions, ed. by N. Keymer, 3/6 cl. 
Wilson’s (L. A.) Gems from the Morning Watch, a Series of 
Bible Studies, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Law. 

Weir’s (J.) The Redemption of Bills of Sale, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Fine Art. 
Paton’s (W. A.) Picturesque Sicily, illustrated, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Queen’s Empire, Vol. 1, 4to. 9/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
ZEschylus, Tragediz, by L. Campbell, cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Horace, Epodes of, trauslated into English Verse by A. S. 
Way, cr. 8vo. 2/ net, cl. 

Fergusson’s (T.) Walter Graeme, and other Poems, 3/ cl. 


Music. 


Straeton’s (E. Van der) The Technics of Violoncello 
Playing, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Edwards's (M. Betham) Reminiscences, 8vo. 15/ net, cl. 
Masom (W. F.) and Woodhouse’s (W. J.) History of Rome, 
390-202 B.c., cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Moon (W.) and his Work forthe Blind, by J. Rutherford, 5/ 
Pink Un (A) and a Pelican, Random Reminiscences of 
A. M. Binstead and E. Wells, dvo. 21/ net, cl. 
Geography and Travel. 

Astrup’s (E.) With Peary near the Pole, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Clifford’s (H.) Studies in Brown Humanity, Scrawls and 
Smudges in Sepia, White, and Yellow, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Sctrence. 

Anderson’s (I.) Yellow Fever in the West Indies, 3/6 cl. 
Bailey’s (L. H.) First Lessons with Plants, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bell (J.) and Wilson's (S.) Practical Telephony, 2/6 swd. 
Complete System of Nursing. edited by H. Marten, 7/6 net. 
Moullin’s (C. M.) Inflammation of the Bladder, 8vo., 5/ cl. 
Redwood’s (I. I.) Lubricants, Oils, and Greases, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Speyer’s (C. L.) Text-Bouk of Physical Chemistry, cr. 8vo. 9/ 


General Literature. 
Blayney’s (O.) The Macmahon, or the Story of the Seven 
obns, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bodkin’s (M. M.) Paul Beck, the Rule of Thumb Detective, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Bourne’s (G.) A Year’s Exile, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Brazier’s (M.) A Twofold Sin, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Bryant’s (KE. M.) Kittie Lousdale, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Cornford’s (L_ C.) Sons of Adversity, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
D’Arcy’s (E.) The Bishop's Dilemma, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Fothergill’s (C.) A Point of View, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hume’s (F.) Lady Jezebel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Le Gallienne’s (.) The Romauce of Zion Chapel, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Le Goffic’s (C.) The Dark Way of Love, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lupton’s (S.) Notes on Observations, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Muddock’s (J. E.) The Lost Laird, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Scotu’s (A.) Chiefly concerning Two, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Stephens’s (R.) Mrs. De La Rue Smythe, illus. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Tarbet’s (W. G.) Fighting for Favour, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Thoughts from Keats, selected from his Letters by P. E. G. 
Girdlestone, lémo. 2/ net, cl. 
Williamson's (Mrs. C. N.) A Woman in Grey, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Young Mistley, by Author of ‘ Prisoners and Captives,’ 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Dalbon (C.): Traité Technique et Raisonné de la Restaura- 
tion des Tableaux, 3fr. 
Geffroy (M. A ): Etudes Italiennes, 4fr. 
Morgan (J. de): Cartede la Nécropole Memphite, Dahchour, 
Sakkarah, Abou-Sir, 16m. 50. 
Drama, 
Steiger (E.): Das Werden des neuen Dramas: Part 1, 
Henrik Ibsen, 5m. 
Philosophy. 

Hamon (A ): Déterminisme et Responsabilité, 2fr. 50. 
Mackay (J. H.): Max Stirner, sein Leben u. sein Werk, 
6m ; Max Stirner’s kleinere Schriften, 1842-47, 3m, 
History and Biography. 

Biidinger (M.): Die Universalhistorieim Mittelalter, Part 1, 
3m 


mn. 
Fesch (Abbé): Souvenirs d’un Abbé Journaliste, 3fr. 50. 
Gallet (L.): Guerre et Commune, Impressions d'un Hos- 
pitalier, 1870-71, 3fr. 50. 
Heyck (E.): Bismarck, 4m. 
Holm (A.): Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum, Vol. 3, 18m. 
Philology. 
Jiittner (H.): De Polemonis Rhetoris Vita Operibus Arte, 


m. 
Ludwig (A.): Lope de Vegas Dramen aus dem karo- 
lingischen Sagenkreise, 3m. 60. 
Helm (G.): Die Energetik nach ibrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung, 8m. 60. 
Lehmann (O.): Die elektrischen_Lichterscheinungen od. 
Entladungen, 20m, 


General Literature. 
oe (R. J.): La Noblesse Titrée de l’Empire de Russie, 
r. 


Feuillet (Madame O.): La Filleule de Monseigneur, 3fr. 50. 
Marcaggi (J. B.): Fleuve de Sang, 3fr. 50. 

Pascal (F.): Deux Patries, 3fr. 50. 

Rochel (C.): Roméo et Juliette, 3fr. 50. 

Spoll (E. A.): La Guerre des Amoureux, 3fr. 50. 





PROLOGUE 
WRITTEN FOR THE REVIVAL OF 
MIDDLETON'S ‘SPANISH GIPSY’ 
BY THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY, 
, APRIL 5, 1898, 
THE wind that brings us from the springtide south 
Strange music as from love’s or life’s own mouth 
Blew hither, when the blast of battle ceased 
That swept back southward Spanish prirce and 
priest, 
A sound more sweet than April’s flower-sweet rain, 
And bade bright England smile on pardoned Spain, 
‘he land that cast out Philip and his God 
Grew gladly subject where Cervantes trod. 
Even he whose name above all names on earth 
Crowns England queen by grace of Shakspeare’s 
birth 
Might scarce have scorred to smile in God’s wise 
down 
And gild with praise from heaven an earthlier 
crown. 
And he whose hand bade live down lengthening 
years 
Quixote, a name lit up with smiles and tears, 
Gave the glad watchword of the gipsies’ life, 
Where fear took hope and grief took joy to wife, 
Times change, and fame is fitful as the sea: 
But sunset bids not darkness always be, 
And still some light from Shakspeare and the sun 
Burns back the cloud that masks not Middleton. 
With strong swift strokes of love and wrath he 
drew 
Shakspearean London’s loud and lusty crew: 
No plairer might the likeness rise and stand 
When Hogarth took his living world in hand. 
No surer then his fire-fledged shafts could hit, 
Winged with as forceful and as faithful wit: 
No truer a tragic depth and heat of heart 
Glowed through the painter’s than the poet’s art. 
He lit and hung in heaven the wan fierce moon 
Whose glance kept time with witchcraft’s air- 
struck tune :* 
He watched the doors where loveless love let in 
The pageant hailed and crowned by death and 
sin :+ 
He bared the souls where love, twin-born with 
hate, 
Made wide the way for passion-fostered fate.t 
All English-hearted, all his heart arose 
To scourge with scorn his England’s cowering 
foes :§ 
And Rome and Spain, who bade their scorner be 
Their prisoner, left his heart as England’s free. 
Now give we all we may of all his due 
To one long since thus tried and found thus true. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBUBNE. 








WILLIAM GILBERT. 


In a note to the third book of ‘ The Excursion’ 
Wordsworth quotes a passage from the notes to 
Gilbert’s poem ‘The Hurricane.’ Coleridge also, 
in the Watchman for May 13th, 1796, quotes 
the first few lines of the same poem. Gilbert is 
not noticed in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ but Southey tells us in ‘The Life of 
Wesley ’ that he was the son of Nathaniel Gil- 
bert, Speaker in the House of Assembly of 
Antigua, a man of ‘‘ardent piety,” who came 
over to England with some negroes, whom 
Wesley baptized at Wandsworth in 1758 
Southey knew William Gilbert well, and ad- 
mired his genius. According to the Retrospec- 
tive Review for 1824, part i., he was born in 
the West Indies, and bred to the colonial Bar. 
Between 1780 and 1790 he was employed in 
England on some court-martial case, and passed 
the rest of his life in this country. His mind 
became clouded, and he died in 1804. Accord- 
ing to Cottle, however (‘Early Recollec- 
tions,’ vol. ii. p. 317), Gilbert died in 
Charleston in 1825. He published in 1796 
a thin little volume, which I possess, 
containing ‘The Hurricane, a Theosophical 
and Western Eclogue,’ and ‘ A Solitary Effusion 
in a Summer’s Evening.’ At the end of this 
volume he advertises ‘ The Law of Fire,’ which 
Southey says was placarded on the walls of 
London with the longest bills which at that 





* ‘The Witch.’ 
] ‘The Changeling.’ 


t+ ‘Women beware Women.’ 
§ ‘A Game at Chess.’ 
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time had ever been seen. 
‘The Standard of God Displayed,’ also by Gil- 
bert, and his pamphlet on the court-martial I 
do not know, and never came across copies of 
them. ‘The Hurricane’ and the ‘Effusion’ 
contain es of such singular beauty, 
although embedded in obscurity and unin- 
telligibility, that perhaps, as the book is 
scarce, I may be permitted to give a few 
extracts. The first ought to be that note 
which Wordsworth declared to be ‘‘one of 
the finest passages of modern English prose,” 
but as it is printed in all editions of Words- 
worth, and is, or should be, tolerably familiar, 
it may be omitted. 


But each must grasp the single hour of Light, 
Or lose for ever, and in darkness die. 


And who will join Mk in this safe Recess ? 

Come LOVE’s and NATURE’s offspring pure, whoe’er 
Or whence thou art! For thou art mine, I know: 
Come Fancy’s sweetest Child! For I am thine 
Through the contrasted changes of my Life! 

Swift let me lead thee tender, and fearful, 

Or of the wild blast, or the madman’s touch, 
Assiduous for that calm and full Recess, 

To Indian Groves of aromatic breath, 

To spicy Thickets and to ample flowers 

Redolent of every various sweet that glows 
Beneath the beams of Heaven's Eternal Sun ! 
Thence, in the house, careless of every blast, 

Fixt on the Rock whose Quarry gave its Walls, 
And whose Foundations are the central Karth, 
We'll smile contempt on every fear around. 


The shadowing branch 
Of lofty cedar dropping blossoms white, 
That tremble as they fall and meet the wave 
Progressive to their root. Here, oft, at even, 
When o aopeer shadows to the calmy wave 
Shot dubious twilight and alluring gloom, 
I sat contemplative ; and viewed the breeze 
Chequer the water with far-streaming light, 
That glistened as with gems: I sat and thought 
Ambition was a folly ; glory, madness ; 
And all the hopes ———e various man 
Were robbers of his rest : I thought, that Love 
Was all the sum indulgent Heaven e’er made 
To constitute his bliss. I thought so and was blest. 


Wild and tremendous was the nightly sky : 

The clouds involved in vast confusion, deep 

And ripening still for action, ascended 

Swiftly from the souUTH and WEST. Exhausted 

To the East they thinned, and nearly oped there 
The lowering sky ; where, dimly seen, one star 
Glimmered on night's dull brow, and then was hid. 


The MAN OF ART proscribes all NATURE; marks 
For dread the embow'ring thicket formed for Love 
And Love’s delights of Peace ; and wise in this 
Career of Ruin, he; for LOVE itself 

Is the first dread—LOVE the first great terror 

Of the MAN OF ART—commutual Foe! 

And yet is LOVE the Universal Friend : 

And (bear the choir of NATURE, MAN and GOD !) 
‘the MAN OF ART the Universal Foe ! 

He dreads himself—hates LOVE he can’t subdue— 
His GOD arraigns—all NATURE desolates ! 

But hence, let NATURE rise and reign in Man ! 
And him destroy who has destroyed the Earth; 
While GOD inspires, and LOVE unites the World! 


Gilbert’s metre, it will be noted, is irregular. It 
is irregular, however, not through carelessness, 
but upon a theory which he defends in his 
‘* advertisement.” W. Hate Waite. 





DR. SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


Dr. Davinson, the well-known Biblical critic, 
died on the 1st of this month at the age of 
ninety-one. He was born near Ballymena, in 
county Antrim, in 1807. His parents were 
Presbyterians, and being intended for the 
ministry, he studied in Glasgow University and 
at the Theological College in Belfast of the 
Presbyterians, where at the age of twenty- 
eight he became Professor of Biblical Criticism ; 
but after a time he found himself in greater 
sympathy with the Congregationalists, and 
accepted a similar professorship in the Lanca- 
shire Independent College. Here he began, 
with the industry that distinguished him 
through life, the publication of various works 
on the criticism of the Bible, the titles of 
which indicate their contents—‘Sacred Her- 
meneutics,’ ‘Lectures on Ecclesiastical Polity,’ 
‘Introduction to the Old Testament,’ and ‘ Re- 
vision of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament.’ 
He also translated for Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, Gieseler’s ‘Church History.’ In 1855 
he was invited by Messrs. Longman, who 
were resolved to bring the work up to date, to 


‘The Law of Fire,’ | rewrite, for a new edition, one of the four 


volumes of Horne’s well-known ‘Introduction 
to the Sacred Scriptures.’ At this time Dr. 
Davidson had advanced considerably beyond the 
views he had originally entertained on the com- 
position of the Bible. The work had to be done 
rapidly, and the result was that his volume (the 
second) was not only out of harmony on such a 
subject as the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch— 
which it denied—with the first, written by Horne, 
but was not quite consistent with itself. A con- 
troversy arose, to which Dr. Davidson contributed 
a pamphlet in defence of his book. However, his 
outspoken expression of opinions at that time 
deemed heterodox was taken exception to by 
the Council of the College, which by a majority 
deprived him of his chair. To compensate him 
for the loss of income a handsome sum of money 
was raised for him by a subscription, in which 
some of those members of the governing body 
who had voted against him joined, so general 
was the respect entertained for his character 
and erudition. He settled in London, and con- 
tinued the life of patient study and industrious 
authorship he had lived for many years. He 
edited Fiirst’s Lexicon, and contributed to the 
Atheneum and the ninth edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopredia Britannica’; he was responsible for 
an ‘Introduction to the Study of the New Testa- 
ment.’ He also translated the New Testament 
from Tischendorf’s text, and wrote on ‘ The Doc- 
trine of Last Things.’ He was not invited to join 
the company of revisers of the Bible, a foolish 
exhibition of theological prejudice, for he was 
greatly superior in learning to many of those 
who took a share in the revision. Naturally 
enough, his views grew more advanced after he 
broke with the Independents, but he lived to be 
regarded in the end as, comparatively speaking, 
a conservative critic: so quickly has opinion 
changed in this country since the persecution 
of the Bishop of Natal. Dr. Davidson felt no 
sympathy with the views of Kuenen and Well- 
hausen, and he was little disposed to advance 
beyond the views current in Germany in the 
sixties. In fact, he displayed as firm a front 
against those whom he considered too revolu- 
tionary as towards those he deemed too cautious. 

Dr. Davidson survived his wife many years, 
and latterly lived in retirement. Kind-hearted, 
if somewhat tart in his way of writing, he was 
a steady friend and a highly honourable, sincere 
man, who never sacrificed truth to any lower 
consideration. 








“FONS PIETATIS” IN THE ‘DE MONARCHIA’ OF 
DANTE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, April 2, 1898. 

Mr. A. J. Butter, of course, may be right 
in his suggestion that Dante and Jacobus de 
Voragine drew from a common source the ex- 
pression as to the Roman Empire springing 
‘*de fonte pietatis.” The difficulty is that, in 
spite of prolonged research on the part of several 
Dantists who have been interested in tracing the 
expression, including the learned and indefatig- 
able Witte, no such source as Mr. Butler sug- 
gests has yet been discovered. I need hardly 
say that I should heartily welcome any indica- 
tion of a more likely source than the one to 
which I have drawn attention. If any such 
exists, we may be sure that it will sooner or 
later be brought to light by one or other of the 
numerous scholars who are now at work upon 
the writings of Dante. 

Mr. Butler’s reference to the occurrence of 
the term ‘‘fons pietatis” in the ‘Dies Ire’ 
does not seem altogether to the point. The 
term in that context would, I presume, have 
quite a different significance from that which, 
as I conceive, Dante intended to associate with 
it. I think there can be little doubt that, what- 
ever the origin of the phrase, Dante in his use 
of it intended to point to the individual whom 
he consistently regarded as the founder of the 








Roman Empire, viz., ‘‘pius Auneas” (cf. ‘Conv.,’ 





ii. 11, ll. 38, 39; and ‘ Mon.,’ ii. 3, Il. 46, 47, 
in the Oxford edition). 

I cannot share Mr. Butler’s view that the 
‘Legenda Aurea’ would be regarded by Dante 
as being of too ‘‘ popular” a character to be 
quoted seriously. i do I attach much im- 
portance to Dante’s use of the “dignified 
formula” (if it is to be regarded as such) ‘‘ scrip- 
tum est.” It seems to me likely that Dante, 
who is usually careful to name his authority, 
had on this occasion (as on two or three others) 
been unable to recall what his authority was, 
and employed the words “‘ scriptum est” merely 
as a convenient formula for introducing his 
quotation. 

My opinion that the legend of Sylvester in 
the version of Jacobus de Voragine was the 
source of Dante’s quotation is to some extent 
confirmed by the fact that there is a striking 
parallel between what Dante has said just 
before, as to the subordination by the Roman 
people of their own interests to those of man- 
kind at large, and the concluding words of Con- 
stantine’s speech as given in the ‘ Legenda 
Aurea ’:— 

‘Omnium enim se esse dominum comprcbat qui 
servum se monstraverit pietatis. Melius est ergo 
me mori salva vita innocentium quam per eorum 
interitum vitam recuperare...... 4 

But, I repeat, I should welcome any sugges- 
tion as to a more probable source among the 
authorities which were accessible to Dante. 
Meanwhile my own perhaps may be allowed to 
hold the field. Paget ToYNBEE. 








THE JUNIAN CONTROVERSY. 


I po not know who wrote the letters signed 
Junius. I may add—I hope without irreverence 
—that I do not care. Others, however, affirm 
that Sir Philip Francis must have been Junius, 
because they cannot make out as plausible a 
case for any one else. The Franciscans treat 
repetition as argument and assertion as proof. 
Their peculiar logic has been clearly exemplified 
by the Bellman in ‘The Hunting of the Snark’: 
‘* When I say a thing thrice, it is true.” 

Mr. C. F. Keary has done me the honour of 
reading some papers in this journal concerning 
Francis and Junius from my pen, and he has 
done me the further honour of being delightfully 
candid in pointing out my supposed shortcomings. 
These are very serious, and probably discreditable, 
in Mr. Keary’s opinion. According to him my 
‘* utterances throughout” have not been marked 
by ‘‘sobriety ”; I have ‘‘ misunderstood almost 
every fact of the case,” ‘‘in the matter of the 
evidence from handwriting ” ; I even use ‘‘ the 
astounding argument that a feigned hand must 
be a perfect disguise”; I am the most credulous 
of men ‘‘ when any evidence seems to support 
my contention,” while, alas ! Iam both ‘‘a very 
Thomas” and ‘a Simple Simon.” Granting the 
accuracy of Mr. Keary’s characterization of 
myself, I am unable to agree with his implied 
inference that my failings constitute evidence 
that the letters signed Junius were written by 
Francis. 

Among other compliments, for which I am 
duly grateful, Mr. Keary says that I suffer 
from ‘‘ confusion of mind,” and that I do ‘‘ not 
correctly cite my authorities” respecting the 
Junian handwriting. He kindly allows me to 
make some amends by admitting that, if I can 
“ find anybody, or two persons...... to say at a glance 
at the Junian writing that it is not a ‘ feigned’ hand, 
then all the cumulative evidence of the Twisleton 
and Chabot facsimiles is to go by the board.” 

If Mr. Keary had condescended to read what I 
have written on this head, he would not have 
made this challenge. The Woodfalls did not 
consider the handwriting ‘‘ feigned,” and 
George, the son of Henry Sampson, recorded 
in a manuscript which is now in the British 
Museum that 

“ Tomkins, the writing-master, was of opinion that 
they [the Junian manuscripts] were not written in 
a feigned hand ” (Athen. No. 3172), 
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Again :— 

“The handwriting of Junius, as described by Mr. 
Tomkins, a writing-master of the first eminence in 
the City of London, is a clear, easy-flowing, expedi- 
tious hand.” 

In No. 3366 of the Atheneum I wrote that 
Mr. Alfred Morrison desired to have a con- 
clusive opinion as to the character of the 
Junian hand, and that his own statement was 
as follows :— 

“About two years ago Mr. [now Sir Edward] 
Maunde Thompson, of the British Museum, was 
kind enough to allow M. Charavay, of Paris, to look 
at the Junian manuscripts and to compare them 
with the private letters of Sir P. Francis...... M. 
Charavay carefully examined them all. I then 
asked him two questions: 1. ‘Was the handwriting 
of Junius a feigned hand?’ His reply was, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not’ 2. ‘Was the handwriting of Junius like 
that of Francis?’ His reply was, ‘ Certainly not.’”’ 

I have given Mr. Keary the two names for 
which he asks. Should he desire to learn 
more about Chabot and Twisleton, I refer him 
to the Atheneum, No. 3376, p. 64, for comments 
by the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, who 
knew them well. 

Mr. Keary affirms that what I say about 
small dashes, and not full stops, being inserted 
in the date ‘‘29 July, 1769,” ‘‘is simply not 
the case,” and he supports his allegation by 
referring to ‘The Handwriting of Junius,’ fac- 
similes, p. 95, or Francis, ‘Junius Revealed,’ 
p. 44. I wrote in No. 3174 of the Atheneum: 
‘* A reference to the facsimiles in Mr. Twisle- 
ton’s work will enable any one to verify this: 
a reference to the original will confirm it.” 
Despite Mr. Keary’s emphatic denial, my state- 
ment is true. I now add that, while the small 
dashes occur in the date on the proof-sheets 
and in the reproduction of them in Twisleton’s 
work, Mr. Chabot in his report (p. 131) repre- 
sents full stops instead of small dashes. Mr. 
Keary may approve of this. I merely use a 
mild word when I style it misleading. 

Mr. Keary says that to strengthen my point 
about the Bath episode, I ‘‘ confuse two dif- 
ferent dates.” In my opinion, confusion never 
adds strength. What I have done, however, 
is to quote what Mr. Giles wrote, his words 
being ‘‘ the above is the facsimile of a note sent 
in December, 1771.” Iam aware that Decem- 
ber, 1770, is a more convenient date for the 
Franciscans. Mr. Giles may have been mis- 
taken. My quotation is literally correct. 

Mr. Keary states with perfect truth that 
‘none of the letters [signed Junius and] pub- 
lished by him in the Atheneum finds a place in 
the authorized collection of Junius letters.” 
That collection, which was edited by Junius 
himself, appeared in March, 1772. The letters 
I have reproduced are three in number; the first 
was made public on August 24th, 1773, the last 
on February 18th, 1775. How Mr. Keary could 
expect that these letters should have been in- 
cluded in ‘‘ the authorized collection” is a pro- 
blem which I humbly confess my inability to 
solve. A fourth letter signed Junius, which 
appeared in 1775, has not yet been reprinted. 
I may hereafter reproduce it with some con- 
temporary particulars about the writer. 

‘** The Apsley letter,” being the last of those 
reprinted, is pronounced by Mr. Keary to be 
‘* manifestly spurious.” It was added by Wheble 
to the edition of Junius which he brought out 
in 1775. Its authenticity has never been dis- 
puted till now. It rests with Mr. Keary to 
prove that it is ‘‘spurious.” Perhaps he will 
permit me to impress upon him—what many 
writers about Junius forget or cannot realize— 
that assertion is not proof. 

It is possible that Mr. Keary has overlooked 
what I wrote in No. 3525 of the Atheneum. 
Should he have done so, the few sentences I 
am about to quote may interest him, and, in 
any case, he may do me the favour of perusing 
them :— 

“Those who decline to accept as authentic the 
letters signed ‘Junius’ which appeared in 1773 in 











the London Evening Post and in 1774 in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle have to prove a negative, and I 
venture to defy them to do so...... No letter signed 
‘ Junius,’ during the years that Junius may have 
lived, can be rejected without the rejection of the 
whole. The evidence for one is the same as that 
for all. If the letter with his signature in the 
Morning Chronicle for August 27th, 1774, had not 
been genuine—and if genuine it annihilates the 
claim put forth on behalf of Francis—then Junius 
would have made a protest. No such protest ap- 
peared. If he did not make it because death had 
interposed an irresistible veto, then he could not 
have been Sir Philip Francis, who survived till 


1818 
W. Fraser Raz. 








HENSHAW’S PLOT AGAINST THE PROTECTOR. 


I. 

As Dr. Gardiner maintains both in theory 
and by practice that an historian is bound 
to tell not only the truth, but the whole truth, 
a suggestion that some of his statements touch- 
ing home affairs during January-June, 1654, in 
chap. xxxiv. vol. ii. of his ‘History of the 
Protectorate,’ should be amplified or modified, 
may be offered for his consideration. 

It is, for instance, an accepted duty on the 
part of an historian that he should exhibit the 
chief actor in his narrative not only from our 
point of view, but from the point of view taken 
by the eye-witnesses of his performances. Dr. 
Gardiner, however, has not gifted us with the 
power of seeing Cromwell as others saw him ; 
he does not tell us what Cromwell’s subjects 
thought about their Protector, and especially 
regarding the risk that he incurred from 
assassination and insurrection plots. This reti- 
cence is the more remarkable as the Protector 
was most outspoken on the subject. He 
proves, by repeated declarations made on State 
occasions, that during the year 1654 English 
public opinion was much moved thereon, and 
especially by the plot for his destruction of 
which Major Henshaw was the ‘chief con- 
triver,” and John Gerard and Vowell were the 
chief sufferers by the axe and the gallows on 
Tower Hill and at Tyburn, July 10th, 1654. 

With Cromwell for our witness, who can 
doubt that he also was deeply moved by the 
way in which his subjects regarded that plot ? 
He tells us himself that they attached to that 
plot suspicions which reached up even to their 
Protector. The two speeches he addressed to 
his first Parliament, September 12th, 1654, and 
January 22nd, 1655, are threaded throughout 
by symptoms of mental disorder caused by the 
prevalent belief that, to use the words of 
Sagredo, the Venetian Ambassador, ‘‘ the 
Government often invents conspiracies to afford 
a pretext against the Royalists, and therefore 
to increase the Army and the Guards.” 

Cromwell begins the painful duty of self- 
defence against a charge so odious by pro- 
testing that ‘‘ feigned necessities, imaginary 
necessities, are the greatest cozenage that men 
can put upon the providence of God ”—i.e., 
upon the Protector’s Government—and that 
‘*this nation will not, as it is fit it should not, 
be deceived with pretexts of necessity, in that 
great business of raising money.” Then the 
Protector draws nearer to his purpose. He 
assures Parliament that in his description of 
the insurrectionary dangers that menaced 
England, he does ‘‘not mingle things of guess 
and suspicion with things of fact”; and then 
he overthrows a possible disbeliever—‘‘if any 
man shall object...... doth not the Lord Pro- 
tector make these Necessities ?”—by a ‘‘ chal- 
lenge”’ to ‘‘all that fear God,” ‘‘to this assembly 
and to the World,” that ‘‘the man liveth 
not who can charge me with having in these 
great Revolutions made Necessities.” 

The audacity of that challenge is remarkable. 
Both Cromwell and his hearers knew that they 
themselves had brought that very charge against 
the Lord Protector. As he tells us in his speech of 


_ September 17th, 1656, the members of his first 
| Parliament were so convinced’ that Henshaw's 


Cromwell was not such a fool. 





plot was a manufactured ‘‘ necessity,” ‘‘ to brin 
money out of people’s purses,” that he felt 
forced to send ‘‘several persons,” who, by his 
direction, did their best to disabuse them of 
that notion, but that ‘‘ nothing was believed.” 

Sooner or later Dr. Gardiner must meet the 
‘*sad occasion” when Cromwell, goaded on by 
‘* bitter constraint,” was compelled to plead 
‘*not guilty” of a disgraceful crime, and to plead 
in vain; and though Dr. Gardiner was not 
obliged to select the Henshaw plot whereon 
to clear the Protector from the odious charge 
brought against him by his Parliaments, still, 
in justice to them and to his readers, some 
indication ought to have been given of. the 
notorious suspicion that was rife regarding the 
origin of that plot. 

Dr. Gardiner, on the contrary, treats the 
Henshaw plot as an unquestionably genuine 
Royalist enterprise, and asserts that Henshaw 
was a true and devoted servant of the king. 
This treatment of the plot places Cromwell in 
the ignominious position of a self-justifier, when 
no justification is wanted—of a man who gives 
needless publicity to a most painful accusation. 
He knew that 
the accusation was not so wholly groundless ; 
and even to us ‘ The True Account of the Late 
Bloody and Infamous Conspiracy,’ though 
published ‘by special command,” is marked 
throughout by the deceit and knavery prac- 
tised by Major Henshaw and by his partner 
Wiseman, and contains proofs that Henshaw 
worked for Cromwell, not for the king. 

This was the opinion of Dr. Gardiner’s eminent 
predecessors Lingard and Guizot. Lingard 
asserts that Henshaw was one of those sham 
Royalists ‘* who seduced ” the king’s ‘‘ adherents 
into imaginary plots, that by the discovery they 
might earn the gratitude of the Protector”; 
and to Henshaw, Guizot attributes the betrayal 
of the plot to the Government. Lingard and 
Guizot had heedfully studied the ‘True Ac- 
count.’ So true is that account of Henshaw’s 
conduct, that it affords convincing proof that 
he did not seek the overthrow of the Pro- 
tector, but to bring Royalists into his grip. 

Henshaw was certainly a most singular kind 
of conspirator. Heedless of disguise or conceal- 
ment, choosing places of utmost publicity— 
Covent Garden, ‘‘The Mews” at Charing 
Cross, the headquarters of Cromwell’s body- 
guard, ‘‘the Hole in the Wall in the old palace 
at Westminster,” the Goat in Bedford Street, 
the Black Boy, &c.—Henshaw went to and fro 
through London, boasting to such men as would 
listen to him ‘‘what great things he would 
do.” He declared, no secrecy demanded, that 
Prince Rupert and the king had commissioned 
him to offer large rewards to those ‘‘ who would 
engage in a party to cut off the Lord Protector 
and some of his confederates (as he called 
them).” This enterprise Henshaw assured his 
hearers ‘‘ was very feasible,” ‘‘there being but 
few soldiers in England”; and these were the 
methods he suggested. When ‘‘a party of 
fifty or three score had fallen on the Protector, 
persons of quality would seize the Mews, 
Whitehall, St. James’s, Southwark, and the 
Tower”; a considerable army ‘‘ with persons 
of great quality at the head of them” would 
‘*speedily ” be raised in and about London ; 
Prince Rupert would land in Sussex 10,000 
Scots, English, and French, commanded by 
the Duke of York; and for the design 
‘*there was 200,0001. ready.” 

‘Words, words, words,” as Dr. Gardiner 
knows full well. Even taken as real, Hen- 
shaw's ‘‘great things” are most shadowy. 
When the Protector was slain, then the army 
and the persons of great quality would appear ; 
if the attack on Cromwell failed, then they 
might seize the guards in Westminster ; if they 
could not manage the guards, then the regiments 
in Tothill Fields might be secured. The con- 


spiracy was throughout a conspiracy of “ifs” 
and “whens” and *‘woulds.” No definite 
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plan of action was even thought of. Henshaw’s 
nearest approach to action was a walk with a 
dupe through St. James’s Park to the Mews, 
« where viewing the guards, Henshaw said that 
a dozen resolute men with swords and pistols 
could easily seize any of the guards, especially 
when they were at ninepins.” Henshaw had 
also another scheme. Some one, he suggested, 
might ride up to Cromwell ‘‘civilly, with a letter 
in one hand, and a pistol in the other, and pistol 
him”; and Wiseman, who ‘‘ bragged of his own 
valour, and that he had killed fourteen men,” 
was Henshaw’s worthy associate. 

The completion of this sad story must await 
a further opportunity. 

REGINALD F. D. PAtGRAve. 








Literary Ghossip. 

We fear that there is little prospect of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s returning to London. 
He seems to have definitely settled at 
Brighton. 

Mr. Joun A. Srevart, whose ‘ Minister 
of State’ was noticed recently in the -Athe- 
n@um, has taken the place of Mr. Stuart J. 
Reid as literary adviser to Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. His next novel will deal with 
the drink question; while one of his ideas 
for future use is a story with David, “the 
sweet singer of Israel,” as leading character. 

Ar the meeting of the Council of the 
Printers’ Pension Corporation on Tuesday 
last it was decided to found a pension to be 
called the Athenzeum Pension. 

Tur Education Department has modified 
its code of regulations for the admission of 
assistant teachers and pupil teachers in ele- 
mentary schools by formally recognizing 
the equivalence of the first-class certificates 
of the College of Preceptors with the 
senior” Oxford and Cambridge certificates, 
and of the second-class certificates of the 
College with the University ‘‘junior” certi- 
ficates. This recognition, which is based 
on a detailed comparison of the various 
examination papers, is important as con- 
firming, on the authority of the Department, 
what has hitherto been only a matter of 
general acceptance in the domain of secondary 
education. 

One of the most notable book sales ever 
held in the far north will take place at Inver- 
ness on April 18th and following days. The 
collection tu be disposed of belonged to the 
late Mr. John Noble, the bookseller who 
got together for Mr. Stevenson the pamphlets 
used in writing ‘The Master of Ballantrae.’ 
The sale catalogue includes over six thousand 
lots. The collection is strong in works 
bearing upon Scottish history and family 
records, Jacobite, Highland, and Gaelic 
publications. The pamphlets and old manu- 
scripts will be catalogued separately and sold 
in September. 


A CONFERENCE is being arranged between 
representatives of the St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Court and the Council of the 
University College of Dundee, by which it 
is hoped that a settlement of the long- 
pending question as to incorporation may 
be arrived at. 


Tue appeal made by Miss Guiney, of 
Boston, in these columns for help to put in 
order the neglected grave of Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist, has been successful. The tomb has 
been repgired, the ashpit removed, and the 
ground levelled and turfed. A plain low 


railing, the gift of the late Dean Vaughan, 
encloses the whole, and a marble tablet has 
been placed in the church of Llansantffread. 
To the rector of Llansantffread and Miss 
Morgan, the honorary secretary of the fund, 
the success of the appeal is largely due. 

Tue Bookseller records the decease on 
March 23rd, at Melbourne, of Mr. George 
Robertson, the founder of the well-known 
firm of George Robertson & Co. 

Dr. Immanvet Scumipt, ex-professor at 
the Royal Military College of Lichterfelde, 
is taking preliminary steps with a view to 
the establishment of a German weekly 
periodical on the lines of Notes and Queries. 
The publisher will be Herr Karl Langen- 
scheidt. 

We hear that a ‘Congress of His- 
torians” will be held at the Hague next 
September. The Foreign Ministers of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France are 
expected to act as Honorary Presidents. 


Heryricn Herne’s sister, Frau Charlotte 
Embden, has conveyed through her son, 
the Baron L. von Embden, her thanks to 
Prof. Buchheim on the receipt of a copy of 
his edition of Heine’s ‘ Lieder und Gedichte,’ 
recently published in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury 
Series.’’ Frau Embden expressed at the 
same time her fervent wish that the Pro- 
fessor’s efforts to make her brother’s poems 
more generally known and appreciated in 
this country might be crowned with success. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include four Statutes made by the Governing 
Bodies of Oxford Colleges (1d. each); one 
made by the Governing Body of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge (1d.); and some more 
Reports on the Endowed Charities of Parishes 
in the West Riding and in the County of 
Flint. 








SCIENCE 


ae 
BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


A Flower-hunter in Queensland and New 
Zealand. By Mrs. Rowan. (Murray.)—When 
the contents of this volume become known, it will 
be seen that they concern the lover ofromanceand 
adventure more than they do the botanist, the 
florist, or the artist. Thelady, whois knownasa 
flower-painter of great excellence, betook herself 
to Northern Queensland and to New Zealand, 
and in these pages she writes the history of her 
travels. Health is assigned as the reason for 
wintering in the Australian tropics; but if as 
an invalid she could accomplish such feats as 
are here narrated, what might she not have 
done had her health permitted? Northern 
Queensland is not much known to the ordinary 
tourist, but Mrs. Rowan’s vivid account of its 
beauties and interest will no doubt direct the 
attention of the traveller to this relatively 
untrodden region. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the facilities for travel and the accommo- 
dation for travellers will increase and become 
improved, for to go through such a series of 
dangers and discomforts as are here described 
and to be alive to tell the tale is indeed a 
marvel not likely to be repeated. A tropical 
forest, in whatever longitude it may be, presents 
much the same general characteristics. The 
details may differ, but our author is not a 
sufficiently accomplished botanist to be able to 
enlighten us upon these points. Her descrip- 
tions are vigorous, the account of her adventures 
is startling, and, as we have said, much of 
the district traversed is new to the globe- 





trotter. As an illustration of the writer's 


descriptive powers, we append the following 
account of a forest fire :— 

“Towards night the heat became unbearable, 
and a dull lurid glare lit up the horizon.. Away in 
the distance came a low continuous sound, like the 
roar of rushing wind, and a dense pillar of smoke 
curled upwards with a dull yellow glare. Below, 
some terrified cattle rushed aimlessly forward and 
sure-footed kangaroos bounded away, ten feet each 
spring, the horses whinnied and stamped in the 
yards, and the air was filled with the shrill cries of 
cockatoos as they wheeled and swayed backwards 
and forwards in floating cloudsin the blackening 
sky. Now with fearful rapidity came the menacin 
sound of crashing and crackling of timbers, an 
leaping and blazing, the flames shot forward, sending 
blinding showers of drift and fragments of leaves 
across the road, the only bar now between us and 
a horrible death. The fierce scream of the blast 
rushed upwards, the flames leaping at their prey, 
and wave upon wave rolled onwards — below, the 
fiery tongues hissing, toppling, and hurling over 
each other as they spluttered, gripped, twisted, 
and grasped the tree-trunks, then defiantly hurled 
— to the resinous leaves of the foliage 
above.” 


The Flora of Berkshire. By George Cla- 
ridge Druce. (Oxford, Clarendon Press:)— 
Mr. Druce is well known to those botanists who 
outside the laboratory still occupy themselves 
with living plants which are not soaked in 
absolute alcohol or stained by aniline dyes. He 
has already given us a ‘ Flora of Northampton- 
shire’ and one of Oxfordshire, and now lays 
before us a similar enumeration of the plants of 
Berks. The boundary of the county on the north 
and east, following as it does the course of the 
Thames, is singularly irregular. On the west 
and on the south respectively the lines of de- 
marcation are nearly straight ; but as a whole 
the county is a difficult one for a botanist to 
deal with so as to secure comparable areas of 
about equal dimensions. The soil is varied, 
physically and chemically, representatives of 
all or most of the formations, from the 
alluvium to the oolite, being present. Mr. 
Druce has adopted the river basins as his sub- 
divisions, a plan that involves much repetition. 
The reader will also find some startling changes 
in nomenclature, which he would be more dis- 
posed to tolerate if they were shown to be 
requisite and duly authorized. But we have 
no evidence—at least, in some cases — that 
the author has verified his references, whilst 
it. is almost certain that some too zealous 
nomenclaturist will shortly adopt some other 
system of naming. The list of synonyms 
thus increases by ‘‘leaps and bounds,” and 
the time of the student is taken up in un- 
learning that which he has already acquired. 
Such matters can hardly be discussed here ; but 
we may point out that the text is enriched with 
a series of notes which are interesting to the 
casual reader, but which the student would pro- 
bably prefer to have set apart, either in-a 
supplement or at least in different type. The 
introduction—of which, perhaps, we ought to 
have spoken first—contains a most valuable 
account of the physical geography of the county, 
whilst the record of the botanists who have in 
greater or less degree contributed to make known 
the botany of the district, though perhaps more 
copious than the local student desires, is of 
great interest to the botanical reader. It is, 
in fact, a condensed history of the leading 
British botanists from the time of Turner in 
1548 to the present time. There is, unfortu- 
nately, no index to the introduction, which 
perhaps supplies the reason why we have 
failed to find among Berkshire botanists the 
name of the late Rev. W. S. Hore. Mr. Druce 
has taken a most comprehensive view of the 
limitations of a county flora, and he has done 
his work so conscientiously that botanists inter- 
ested in the British flora can but feel grateful 
to him. 


Favourite Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse. 
By Edward Step. 4 vols. With 316 Coloured 
Plates. (Warne & Co.)—This work consists 





of a reproduction of the plates of M. Bois’s 
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‘Atlas des Plantes de Jardins et d’Apparte- 
ments,’ with a different text :— 

‘‘The principal genera cultivated in gardens are 

represented, and these genera are grouped under 
the natural orders to which they belong. They are 
also introduced to readers in the sequence generally 
adopted by botanists, beginning with Ranunculacee 
and ending with ferns.” 
Short, but, as far as we have tested them, 
accurate descriptions of the more common 
genera and species of hardy and of greenhouse 
plants are given, together with directions for 
their cultivation. Mr. Watson, the Assistant 
Curator of the Royal Gardens at Kew, has 
revised this portion of the work. In contra- 
distinction to what generally happens in works 
of this class, the plates are devoid of exaggera- 
tion, either in size or colour. In truth, the 
fault lies in the opposite direction, as the speci- 
mens figured are often too small to represent 
adequately the particular species or variety. 
Floral details, however, such as are generally 
omitted from books of this class, are often added. 
Whence it results that we have herea useful book 
of reference, and not a mere pretty book which 
conveys little or no information. Indeed, though 
it would not be difficult to point out imperfec- 
tions, the work as a whole is so good that we 
do not hesitate to commend it strongly to the 
notice of the amateur and lover of flowers. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-Fashioned Garden 
Flowers. By John Wood. (Upcott Gill.)— 
This is a descriptive list of the more common 
garden flowers arranged alphabetically. Cul- 
tural details are added, and these form the 
most useful part of the work. The specific 
names are all spelt with an initial capital, but 
as the book has no pretensions to be a scientific 
treatise, such little details are relatively un- 
important. 

Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. By M. C. 
Cooke. (Allen & Co.)—The title to this little 
book must have been somewhat repellent when 
it first appeared. Now that it is known to be 
only ‘‘an introduction to the study of micro- 
scopic fungi,” and the book itself is in its sixth 
edition, there is not much more to be said. The 
revision spoken of in the title-page, which bears 
the date 1898, can hardly have been complete, 
for at p. 163 we find a reference to a communi- 
cation from Messrs. Berkeley and Broome so 
worded as to convey the impression that those 
eminent botanists are still in the land of the 
living. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Pror. J. E. KEELER has been appointed 
Director of the Lick Observatory, in succession to 
Prof. Holden, whose resignation was announced 
some time ago. We omitted to notice the award 
of the Lalande Prize of the Paris Academy to 
Mr. Perrine of the same observatory for his 
cometary discoveries. 

Mr. C. L. Prince, F.R.A.S., of Crowborough, 
Sussex, has sent us the Annual Summary of 
his Meteorological Journal for 1897. The year 
began with wet and wild weather, but the latter 
half of January was cold, though not severe, the 
lowest temperature being 21°°2 on the 2Ist. 
February was mild (its mean temperature 3° 
above the average), but exceptionally gloomy 
and damp for that elevated locality. March 
had the greatest rainfall for that month during 
the last fifty-four years. April was cold and 
ungenial for the season ; May, on the whole, 
cold and very dry. On the 30th of the latter 
month occurred a violent thunderstorm accom- 
panied by hail, some stones of which at Sea- 
ford were more than an inch in diameter. 
The mean temperatures of June and August 
were a little above, that of July exactly 
equal to, the average ; June and July were, on 
the whole, dry; but the rainfall in August 
was above the average. September was gener- 
ally fine and pleasant, with a mean temperature 
somewhat below and a rainfall above what are 
usual in that month. October was the warmest 





(except 1886) since 1861, and remarkable for 
its almost unprecedentedly small rainfall, which 
seems to have been below half an inch through- 
out the south of Sussex. November was also 
very dry until nearly the end of it. The mean 
temperature of December was 34° above the 
average ; a whole inch of rain fell on the 7th 
of that month, and the total amount of rainfall 
was high. For the whole year the mean tempera- 
ture was only half a degree above the average, 
and the rainfall nearly 5} inches below it. The 
late winter, Mr. Prince adds, has been the 
warmest since that of 1876-77, but not so 
exceptional as some suppose. During the last 
fifty years six have been at least as warm and 
two considerably warmer ; these were those of 
1868-69 and 1876-77, the latter of which was 
remarkable also for its great humidity, whereas 
that of 1897-98 was one of the driest on record. 

A sixth edition of Mr. Lynn’s handy little 
book on Remarkable Comets has recently been 
issued by Mr. Stanford. That it is fully brought 
up to date is sufficiently shown by the mention 
of therediscovery of Winnecke’s periodical comet 
at its return this year. 

We have received the eleventh and twelfth 
numbers for 1897 of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, completing the 
twenty-sixth volume. Prof. Tacchini con- 
tributes papers on the solar phenomena ob- 
served at Rome during the fourth quarter of 
that year, and on their distribution in latitude 
during the third quarter ; and Prof. Riccd has 
a note on the greater frequency of protuber- 
ances on the eastern limb of the sun. The 
spectroscopical images of the sun’s limb as 
observed at Rome and Catania are continued 
to the month of September, 1896.—The first 
number of the twenty-seventh volume, which 
we have also received, contains a note by Prof. 
Tacchini on the distribution of the solar pheno- 
mena in latitude during the last quarter of 1897, 
and a paper by Signor Rizzo on new measures 
of the sun’s heat. The second number (now 
to hand) contains M. Sykora’s account of the 
solar protuberances observed at Charkow during 
the year 1897, and a continuation of the spectro- 
scopic images of the sun’s limb observed at 
Rome and Catania to the end of 1896. 





SOCIETIES. 

RoyAL.—March 31.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers dealing with the 
total eclipse of the sunin January last were read : 
‘Preliminary Report on the Observations at Sahdol,’ 
by Mr. W. H. M. Christie,—‘ Preliminary Account of 
the Observations at Viziadrug,’ by Sir J. N. Lockyer, 
—‘Polariscopic Results at Sahdol,’ by Prof. H. H. 
Turner,—‘ Note on Photographs obtained at Ghoglee,’ 
by Dr. R. Copeland,—and ‘ Observations at Pulgaon,’ 
by Capt. E. H. Hills and Mr. H. F. Newall. 


GEOLOGICAL. — March 23.—Mr. W. Whitaker, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Johnston, J. 
Casper Branner, H. Innes Perkins, and G. Winship 
were elected Fellows.—The following communica- 
tions were read : ‘The Eocene Deposits of Devon,’ 
by Mr. Clement Reid,—'On an Outlier of Ceno- 
manian and Turonian near Honiton, with a Note on 
Holaster altus, Ag.,” by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne,— 
and ‘Cone-in-Cone: Additional Facts from Various 
Countries,’ by Mr. W. S. Gresley. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— April 4.—Mr. W. 
Worby Beaumont, President, in the chair—A paper 
was read by Mr. J. C. Thresh, entitled ‘The Pro- 
tection of Underground Water Supplies.’ 











ARISTOTELIAN.—March 14.—Mr. S. H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the chair.—Papers by Mr. B. Bosanquet, 
‘On R. L. Nettleship’s Works,’ and by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, ‘On Love’s Theoretic Mechanics,’ were read 
and discussed. 

March 28.—Mr. A. Boutwood, V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. A. F. Shand read a paper ‘On the Universal 
Constituents of Mind—Feeling, Thought, and Cona- 
tion.’—The paper was followed by a discussion. 








Arience Gossiy. 
THE recent exclusion of Mental and Moral 
Science from the Schedule for Science Degrees 
of the University of London has called forth an 





influentially signed appeal to the Senate of that 
body for their readmission. It certainly seems 
regrettable that physiologists and pyschologists 
should not work more in unison, and it is to be 
hoped that the appeal will result in giving 
students the encouragement to combine mental 
and physical science which they receive at the 
University of Cambridge and the principal 
universities abroad. 


THE Council of University College, London, 
have appointed Mr. H. L. Callendar, F.R.S., 
now Professor of Physics in the McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, to the Quain Chair of Physics, 
about to be vacated by Prof. Carey Foster. 


THE ensuing ordinary general meeting of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers will be held 
on the evenings of April 27th and April 29th, 
The President, Mr. S. W. Johnson, will take 
the chair at 7.30 p.m. The following papers 
will be read and discussed as far as time allows: 
‘First Report to the Gas-Engine Research 
Committee—Description of Apparatus, &c.,’ by 
Prof. F. W. Burstall, and ‘Steam Laundry 
Machinery,’ by Mr. S. Tebbutt. 








FINE ARTS 
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The Church Bells of Buckinghamshire, their 
Inscriptions, Founders, Uses and Traditions, 
§c. By A. H. Cocks. (Jarrold.) 


Tue size of this volume and the number 
of excellent illustrations it contains would 
seem to suggest that Buckinghamshire is 
pre-eminently a campanological county, 
for certainly none of the other books 
on English church bells approaches this 
one either in size or adornment. To 
have filled seven hundred closely printed 
pages with the results of laborious re- 
search implies an energy and enthusiasm 
such as few possess, and fewer would care 
to employ for the benefit of a public which 
cannot be numerous; for besides giving de- 
tails of Buckinghamshire bells, Mr. Cocks 
has searched for records of bell-founders 
with a zeal such as none of his learned pre- 
decessors has exhibited. Not Ellacombe, 
North, Tyssen, Stahlschmidt, nor Lynam 
studied so widely; nor did our author 
confine himself to measurements and hasty 
rubbings of inscriptions when he visited 
the belfries where the objects of his 
affection hang “in their loneliness.” He 
has read deeply in the parish records of 
Bucks, seeking in them notes on the making, 
mounting, using, and repairing of bells; 
and he has likewise perused the wills of 
local worthies who bequeathed money for 
ringing or making bells (like the well-known 
founder W. Hesylwood, of Reading, formerly 
probably of Wokingham) or had to do 
with bell-founders; and here Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt’s monograph on ‘Surrey Bells’ 
has helped him. As to the parish records, 
one has only to read the curious details 
Mr. Cocks found in Great Marlow re- 
gisters to discover the value of his re- 
searches. These registers extend from 1593, 
and include hundreds of small payments, 
such as, under December, 1593 :— 

‘*It. p1 to wydmot for his paynes in goynge 
to and fro wokyngham att what tyme the bell 
was in Castynge, xijd.” 

‘It. p? John Black for mendynge the belle 
when the Quene came to Bisham, xviijd.” 

“Tt. p‘ naylle and dryncke the same tyme, 
xijd.” 

Mr. Cocks is able to tell his readers 
that Wydmore’s first name was probably 
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Silvester, that he seems to have paid rent 
‘for the house Mother Chaundler dwelleth 
in,” 1615, and that his widow continued the 
same payment till 1648. His son was an 
overseer who issued a token at Great 
Marlow, where the name can be traced 
until 1808. The history of Great Marlow 
bells is carried down till 1826, and in- 
cludes hundreds of entries for ‘ roapes,”’ 
much beer for the ringers, ‘‘ Oyle,’’ nails, 
leather, labour, and what not. Finally, 
we read of bell-ringing at Great Marlow 
at the Parliamentary election in 1826, when 
ten ringers, who were Tories, claimed from 
the successful members 80/., and, to their 
great joy, obtained the money! Whereupon 
they suggested to their two Whig brethren 
of the belfry an application to the defeated 
Whig candidates for 20/., which they like- 
wise got! 

In early days parishioners were not heed- 
less of the bells of the church; thus we 
read under ‘‘ Wing,’’ 1575 :— 

“‘Itm. Receyved of good wyffe stevens of 

byrcott of the bequest of her Kynswoman 
Anne honer for the Reperacion of the belles, 
vjs. viijd.” 
In short, our author has brought together 
much curious lore relating to the church 
bells of Buckingham. For example, in 
1759, one Susanna Hannokes, of Win- 
grave, an inoffensive woman of seventy- 
two, was accused of bewitching her 
neighbour’s spinning-wheel, was conducted 
to the church, stripped naked, and in 
that condition -weighed against the church 
Bible, an ordeal she passed triumphantly. 

It may account somewhat for the size of 
this book that in 250 rings in the county, 
of various numbers, from ten bells to one 
bell, there are not fewer than 1,022 bells, 
of which 96 are older than 1601. Of these 
no fewer than 6 are of the thirteenth cen- 
tury or a little less ancient; 13 are of the 
fourteenth century; 35 of the fifteenth; 
42 of the sixteenth; and 3830 of the 
seventeenth century. This is a magnificent 
record, hardly to be paralleled by any other 
shire, and the more remarkable insomuch 
as Bucks has been by no means a poor and 
backward county, and unable, according to 
the wont of the vulgar well-to-do, to change 
its old lamps for new. The oldest group 
of this collection are (or rather were till 
the “authorities” sold two of them) at 
Caversfield. A third and somewhat later 
bell remains in the same tower, and is 
inscribed very legibly, ‘‘In Honore Dei 
et Santi Lavrencii.” Of the bells which 
have quite lately disappeared from the same 
belfry, there is ample evidence of the ex- 
treme antiquity in a rubbing taken from 
the older one which associates it with 
Hugh Gargate and Sibill de Caversfield, 
his wife, who are known to have pos- 
sessed estates at Caversfield c. 1207! A 
Hugh Gargate is known to have died 
before 1219, after which date we read of 
“ego Sybilla de Kaversfeld quondam 
uxor Hugonis Gargat in pura viduitate.” 

The next oldest bells in Buckinghamshire 
are two at Bradenham, two at Old Brad- 
well, and one at Lee; they are the works of 
Michael de Wymbish. Our previous reviews 
of church-bell books have frequently men- 
tioned the Wymbishes. The third in im- 
portance of Bucks bell-founders followed 
the example of the makers of Bradenham 





bells and others, which bear the line ‘‘ Michael 
de Wymbis me fecit,” and inscribed his 
work ‘‘ Petrvs de Weston me fecit.” This 
Peter was alive in 1328, and he hailed 
from London. Copies of the ancient 
lettering on these bells are printed at the 
end of the volume. The stamps for pro- 
ducing the inscriptions in view often passed 
from a belleter to his son or successor, 
but, as with regard to those of Peter 
de Weston, whose widow Matilda made 
her will in 1348, we are able to date 
approximately many bells, although the 
stamps have been used in different com- 
binations. The royal heads which serve 
as stops to many of these inscriptions 
may indicate the reigns in which the bells 
bearing them were cast. Some of these 
stops have indubitable resemblance to the 
likenesses of Edward I. and Queen Eleanor; 
and besides the forms of the crowns worn 
by the king and queen agree with those on 
coins of the reign. These are strong points, 
but Mr. Cocks thinks it far more probable 
that Edward III. and Philippa were 
meant. It isin his favour that the king’s 
head is that of a man of greater age than 
Edward I. attained, while it is not too old 
for a likeness of his grandson. We may, 
however, remark that it will not do to 
rely too much on the likeness on either side, 
because it is certain that the portrait of 
Eleanor of Castille became in this country 
a sort of conventional type of a queen’s head, 
and consequently figured in architectonic 
sculpture (for instance, in dripstone labels) 
long after she was borne to her tomb at 
Westminster. The crown, too, is less ornate 
than that actually worn by Philippa of 
Hainault. 

Part II. of the work deals with that 
interesting and sometimes poetical branch 
of the subject, the local uses of church bells, 
which were, and are, numerous and inter- 
esting. Some of them, represented now by 
a few out-of-the-way and diminishing sur- 
vivals, are of great antiquity, and date 
back to centuries before the Reformation. 
The present work shows at a glance how 
important was the part of the medieval 
bell-ringer in the social system of our 
ancestors. According to Durandus bells 
were commonly rung for divine offices not 
fewer than twelve times a day. In a verse 
quoted by Mr. Cocks seven of these were thus 
recorded in allusive rhymes :— 

At Matins bound; at Prime revil’d; condemn’d to 


Death at Tierce ; 
Nail'd to the Cross at Serts ; at Nones His Blessed 


Side they Pierce: 

They take Him down at Vespex-tide: in Grave at 
Compline lay : 

Who thenceforth bids His Church to keep Her 
sevenfold Hours alway. 

Besides the sermon bell—to which the 
Reformation gave unprecedented import- 
ance—there was the ‘‘ Pancake Bell,’’ thus 
named because it was rung on the forenoon 
of Shrove Tuesday, and was originally 
intended to call the faithful to confession 
before Lent began. It is still rung in 
Buckinghamshire at the county town, at 
Tingewick, High Wycombe, and five other 
places, and within living memory it was 
in use at several villages, among them 
at Granborough, where it was rung by 
women, who were paid a halfpenny each. 
At Thornborough, too, women ring the 


quaries have often told us that the old 
adage ‘Nine tailors make a man” is 
a@ mere corruption of that dictum of the 
belfry ‘‘Nine tellers mark a man,” as 
usually three blows, repeated three times, 
were given to indicate that the deceased 
was a man. We have never been able 
to persuade ourselves that this explana- 
tion is not much too apt to be true. 
Mr. Cocks notices the elaborate and com- 
plex rules for knell-ringing still prevail- 
ing in his county. They vary in nearly 
every belfry, both as to the number of 
strokes and the time of ringing. There 
are, or used to be, call bells for bearers to 
take up their burdens, bells tolled after 
funerals, muffled peals, and peals to com- 
memorate Gunpowder Plot. The last are 
becoming rare, like other observances of 
the sort. 

Among other customs which are now 
almost extinct throughout England, and 
in Buckinghamshire survive only at Great 
Missenden, is the peal appropriated to Oak- 
apple Day. It used to be nearly universal, 
even in our time, and even in London. 
At Quainton they ring at daybreak of Easter 
morning, a touching practice which appears 
not to be observed elsewhere. This is the 
more surprising as among the most frequent 
inscriptions on bells throughout the realm 
are “Ave Fili Lux Salvator,” ‘Quod 
Sit Sacra Dies Primo Denuncio Mane,’ 
and similar appeals. Buckinghamshire 
seems much less fortunate than many 
other counties in the poetry of its bell 
legends. Ordinary dedicatory inscriptions, 
such as ‘‘Sancta Margareta Ora Pro Nobis” 
(Beachampton), and those which advertise 
the belleters are common; but the bell of 
Beaconsfield, which bears the record ‘‘To 
the Glory of God; and in Memory of 
Edmund Burke, Ung Roy, Ung Foy, Ung 
Loy,” is unique. 

Mr. Cocks is eloquent, as he was bound 
to be, in protesting against the gross careless- 
ness which has ruined many bells. Not a 
few have been more or less maimed by the 
stupidity and violence of the ringers, who, by 
letting a bell become loose on the stock, 
lead to sudden checking of it by the straps, 
and thus produce wrenches violent enough to 
ensure cracks across the crown. Sometimes 
the stay, or checking piece of wood de- 
signed to receive the impact of an over- 
pulled bell, which, of course, ought to be 
somewhat elastic, is made, by too conscien- 
tious carpenters, strong enough to be rigid. 
The consequences are often as disastrous as 
if the bell had been dashed against a stone 
wall. Over-heavy clappers are bound to 
destroy bells. Among the most fertile 
causes of mischief is the disastrous 
practice of ringing multitudinous peals, 
which, when there is a little imperfec- 
tion in the bells’ mounting or their condi- 
tion, has not only brought low many a 
noble ring of bells, but ruined many a 
stalwart tower. 








George Morland’s Pictures. By R. Richard- 
son. (Stock.)—Admirers of the younger Mor- 
land’s art will be less grateful to Mr. Richard- 
son than they might be for the compilation of 
this catalogue, which, instead of describing the 
pictures in groups of subjects, chronologically 
or otherwise, absolutely enumerates them under 
the names of their present proprietors! The 








Pancake Bell. One wonders why. Anti- 


perversity of this proceeding is not tempered by 
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an index to the titles of the pictures, or the 
least attempt at a chronology of them. As 
paintings are always changing hands, and 
dealers, whose names figure here over the titles 
of groups of Morlands, get rid of the works as 
soon as may be, it is difficult to guess how short 
will be the period of this curious publication’s 
usefulness. Again, while we are not able to 
measure Mr. Richardson’s qualifications as a 
critic of Morland, he does not even assure us 
that he has seen many of the examples their 
owners have been obliging enough to send him 
the names of. As it is, here are lists of no 
authority whatever, enumerating works as 
genuine simply because the proprietors claim 
for them that distinction. ‘*Morlands” have 
been fabricated by the score, and the painter’s 
name has been applied to productions of his 
contemporaries which resemble his in subject 
only. Mr. Richardson’s simplicity is really 
edifying if he thinks such a compilation as this 
will be of any permanent use. 

The Raven: a Poem of 8. T. Coleridge. Tllus- 
trated by E. Hallward. (H.S. Nichols.)—It is 
not to be denied that some of Miss Hallward’s 
designs exhibit inspiration which, if not very 
lofty nor fresh, is at the least sympathetic 
and creditable to her or any other young lady. 
We may refer specially to the rather Doréish 
cut of the bird of evil omen hovering over a 
wreck—an iris and a stormy sea. On the other 
hand, her notion of Coleridge’s woodman, as 
shown in two large plates, inclines, to say the 
least, to bathos, while many of the other designs 
it would not be unfair to style commonplace. The 
group of lovers meeting by moonlight is not un- 
deserving of praise ; and most of the plates— 
which, we suppose by way of being singular, 
are given in white upon black—are carefully 
and neatly drawn. 


Rabelais et l’Giuvre de J. Garnier. (Paris, 
Bernard & Cie.)—This is the first livraison of 
a reprint of Rabelais with full-page reproduc- 
tions, in rich and bright colours, of some of the 
admirable designs by M. Garnier. Nothing 
could be more characteristic, even to the extent 
of being not less coarsely exuberant than the 
text. Doubtless parts yet to be published will 
contain the prints needed to make the series 
before us complete. It begins with No. 1 and 
ends with No. 96. 


THE illustrated catalogue of the pictures in 
the National Gallery of British Art (Art Journal 
Office) contains a number of cuts, the worst of 
which is good enough for a reminder and 
memorandum of its original, while the best— 
which by no means represents the best painting 
—is excellent as a print. We have seen all, or 
nearly all, of them before. These remarks 
apply to the cuts derived from the sixty-seven 
contributions of Mr. Tate and the much more 
numerous items of the Chantrey Gift, as well as 
to the ninety-eight works which have been taken 
from Trafalgar Square. 





EGYPTOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Six Temples at Thebes. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L. (Quaritch.)—In this book 
Prof. Petrie gives an account of his Egyptian 
explorations in 1896, the last year, if we under- 
stand him rightly, that he was to work for 
Mr. Haworth and Mr. Kennard, his services 
being thereafter pledged to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. The excavations seem to have 
been fairly successful, although nothing so 
startling occurred as the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablets at Tel el-Amarna or of the 
relics of cannibalism at Negadah. One of 
the finds consisted of a wine-jar dated in 
the twenty-sixth year of Amenophis II., which 
refutes the theory of M. Maspero that this king’s 
reign was a short one, and vindicates the state- 
ment of Manetho that he reigned for twenty- 
five years and ten months. It is indeed wonder- 
ful, as Prof. Petrie remarks, how constantly 
Manetho’s statements, after a long period 





of discredit, are justified by the monu- 

ments, and how accurate the records of 

this Philhellene Egyptian priest have lately 

proved. Another interesting discovery was that 

of the cartouches of Queen Tausert of the nine- 

teenth dynasty, who is known to have married 

Siptah Mineptah and to have thereby confirmed 

his right to the throne. If Prof. Petrie is right 

in his deductions, she must have succeeded 

Seti II. immediately, and have reigned alone for 

at any rate some months before her marriage. 

But the greatest find made during the Theban 

excavations of 1896 was the great stele of Minep- 

tah, or, as he is here called, Merenptah, wherein 

that Pharaoh celebrates his victory over his 

enemies and the Israelites are for the first time 

mentioned by name without possibility of mis- 

take. The passage referring to them is trans- 

lated by Dr. Spiegelberg (who supplies all the 

translations for the present volume) thus :— 

The princes bend down, saying ‘‘ Hail!” 

Not one raises his head among the Nine Bows. 

Devastated is Tehenu, 

Kheta [the Hittites] is quieted, 

Seized is the Kanaan with every evil, 

Led away is Askelon, 

Taken is Gezer, 

Yenoam is brought to nought, 

The people of Israelis laid waste—their crops are not, 

Khor [Palestine] has become as a widow for Egypt, 

All lands together—they are in peace. 

Every one who roamed about 

Is punished by King Merenptah, gifted with life, like the 
sun every day. 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to 

the whereabouts of Mineptah’s victory over the 

Israelites, and Prof. Petrie here gives the dif- 

ferent conflicting theories. The one to which 

he leans is that the ‘‘ people of Israel” of the 

inscription were a part of the nation who had 

never gone into Egypt, but had remained in the 

northern part of Palestine, and on the whole 

this view presents less difficulty than the others. 

The book is well got up, and contains twenty- 

six plates in which the different inscriptions, 

pottery, and the like are carefully reproduced. 


Deshasheh. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) — Close 
upon the heels of the foregoing comes the 
fifteenth memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, with the account of the excavations by 
Prof. Petrie last year at Deshasheh, a cemetery 
nearly opposite Beni Suef, and not far from the 
site of the ancient Heracleopolis Magna. Here 
Prof. Petrie discovered the portrait statue of 
Prince An-kheft-ka—or, as he prefers to write 
it, Nenkheftka—of the fifth dynasty, now to be 
seen at the end of the Egyptian Gallery of the 
British Museum. The statue, which is about 
two-thirds the size of life, represents a man of 
pleasing expression and of European features, 
and its execution bears witness to the high level 
to which Egyptian art had attained so early as 
3700 s.c. Here also were found some of the 
oldest amulets in the world, differing somewhat 
from those in use in the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
which we have hitherto looked upon as the 
earliest examples, and some excellent bas- 
reliefs of about a century later than the statue, 
displaying scenes in a war between the Egyptians 
and a people which their discoverer thinks came 
from ‘* Northern Arabia or Southern Palestine.” 
He describes these scenes as ‘‘ the most 
spirited and dramatic” that remain to us, 
as well as being the earliest, and the first 
part of his claim is amply borne out by the 
reproductions in the present memoir. The 
Egyptians are here armed with an edged weapon 
which Prof. Petrie not very happily describes 
as ‘‘a shallow battle-axe”; and one of the 
bas-reliefs depicts the siege of a town defended 
almost entirely by women. A partly successful 
escalade by bearded archers has taken place, but 
the assailants are all disposed of by the women 
as they get over the ramparts, while outside a 
round-capped officer is seen leaning on his staff 
and directing the efforts of two soldiers who are 
mining the wall with pikes. Prof. Petrie thinks 
that the bearded assailants are ‘‘ Bedouin auxi- 
liaries”’ ; but, in view of the fact that they are 


getting much the worst of the fight, it seems 
quite as likely that the town is an Egyptian 
one, the Asiatic assailants being perhaps assisted 
by a rebel Egyptian engineer. Another curious 
discovery was that of many mutilated skeleto; 
the bodies having been dismembered before 
burial, and each part eens separately in a 
linen cloth. This the explorer considers to be 
‘*a relic of cannibalism,” though it, of course, 
admits of other explanations. Altogether, a 
very good year’s work. 


Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. (Methuen & Co.) 
—A little book consisting of seven lectures de. 
livered in a course of Egyptology at University 
College, London. Prof. Petrie expressly warns 
us in his preface that they are ‘“‘ mere 
sketches,” and as such need not be examined too 
critically. Otherwise we might take exception 
to the excessive weight which he appears to lay 
upon race as a cause of differentiation in reli- 
gion. In modern Europe and America, indeed, 
it is the case that the line of demarcation 
between the Teutonic and non-Teutonic nations 
corresponds with fair closeness to that between 
Protestant and Catholic; but in the world of 
classical antiquity, at all events, every nation 
except the Jews seems to have changed its gods 
whenever it changed its country, and the effect 
of foreign invasions upon the Egyptian religion 
may, therefore, be easily overrated. Thus, to 


| take only familiar instances, both Cambyses 


and Alexander appear on the monuments as 
adoring the native gods of Egypt, while 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, as the Rosetta stone shows 
clearly enough, was hailed by the priests as the 
incarnate sun and the descendant of Ptah in as 
ample form as any of the ancient Pharaohs, 
This apart, Prof. Petrie’s remarks on Egyptian 
religion and ethics appear clear and well suited 
to the comprehension of his hearers, and he has 
done his best, with the aid of diagrams and the 
like, to make a rather recondite subject inter- 
esting. In book form, at any rate, these lec- 
tures can be read with a great deal of pleasure. 








GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Festschrift zu Ehren des Kumsthistorischen 
Instituts in Florenz. (Leipzig, Liebeskind.)— 
In the ‘ Festschrift’ published by the Art His- 
torical Institute of the University of Leipzig, 
in honour of their institute at Florence, we 
have a remarkable series of studies in early 
Italian art, magnificently illustrated and 
accredited by the well-known names of 
Schmarsow, Becker, Witting, Haenel, Gosche, 
and Schubring. These studies fall into two 
classes. The first contains a series of articles 
on Florentine art, which is opened by a weighty 
protest from August Schmarsow against group- 
ing together Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano—a 
father and son who represent two different 
ages, totally opposed to each other in their con- 
ceptions of art and life. The father worked 
under the full impression of classic traditions, 
with a perfectly harmonious sense of the joy 
and beauty of life ; the son—in complete posses: 
sion of the same traditions and of the implied 
possibilities of further development — brok: 
away from them, to throw himself with zed 
into the Christian view of the human body ass 
mere hateful shell which only derives interest 
from the spiritual element by which it is in- 
habited. After a learned, yet sympathetic study 
of Andrea Pisano and the circumstances attend: 
ing the production of his famous baptistery 
gates, we come toa treatise on the transitionil 
art of Spinello Aretino, as exemplified by his 
frescoes from the life of St. Catherine in the 
little chapel of Antella. To this article sut 
ceeds an elaborate and detailed study of tht 
statues of Orsanmichele, which are in them 
selves a consecutive history of the finest perio! 
in Florentine sculpture. A work which ha 
been much discussed and diversely attributed- 





the celebrated ‘Coronation of an Emperor’ i 
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the Museum at Florence—is next dealt with at 
at length, and the theory is skilfully main- 
tained that it does not represent, as has been 
supposed, any known historical personage, but 
is an ideal composition from the hand of Luca 
della Robbia. There follows an interesting 
r on the rearrangement of the collections 

in the National Museum, which closes the 
first division of the volume. The second 
division, which deals with Italian art in 
yarious collections, opens with an examina- 
tion of the so-called sketch-book of Raphael 
in the Museum at Venice. The writer leaves 
his relations to Luca Signorelli and Peru- 
gino untouched, but restricts the influence on 
his work which has been ascribed to Timoteo 
della Vite, and shows how in this instance, as in 
many others, Morelli has dressed his favourites 
in borrowed plumes. In the closing article we 
find noteworthy reproductions of examples of 
masters from among the Sienese and Florentine 
Trecentisti who are represented in the Lindenau 
collection at Altenburg, amongst which the 
magnificent portrait of Caterina Sforza-Riario, 
by Sandro Botticelli, is especially deserving of 
notice. English readers will, however, consider 
the notes on the Italian schools, as exhibited 
in our own National Gallery, the most inter- 
esting part of this great ‘Festschrift.’ The 
writers declare that the English nation now 
“possesses a picture gallery which may be set 
beside the first in the world. If it does not belong 
to the most brilliant, such as Dresden, or Florence 
in the Palazzo Pitti, or Paris in the Louvre. has 
to show, yet it stands alone for many-sidedness, 
for the excellence of individual specimens, and for 
the skilful selection of its acquisitions. On this 
account it must be reckoned amongst the most 
valuable from the student's point of view.” 

Kunst und Kunsthandwerk. Herausgegeben 
von A. von Scala. (Vienna, Artaria & Co.)— 
The first part of the new art journal Kunst und 
Kunsthandwerk comes to us from Vienna, 
appearing as a double number. It is edited 
by Dr. von Scala, and will be the monthly 
organ of the famous K. K. Oesters. Museum 
for Art and Industry, running somewhat on 
the lines of the Prussian Jahrbiicher der 
Koniglich Kunstsammlungen, only in a less 
pedantic and official fashion. Information as 
to the acquisitions and affairs of the Museum 
is relegated to the end of each part, and is 
preceded by articles of more or less popular 
interest. The present number Camillo Sitte, 
of Vienna, begins with an account of some 
of the wonders of the castle which Graf 
Hans Wilczek built up and filled with trea- 
sures on the ruins of his old family Burg 
Kreuzenstein. Von Berlepsch, of Munich, 
follows with an article on the brilliant illustra- 
tions and sketches of Von Myrbach ; Mr. Hunger- 
ford. Pollen writes on English furniture since the 
accession of Henry VII.; and notices of the trea- 
sures of the Museum of Gratz and of the stone- 
ware of Cologne are succeeded by briefer notes on 
various forms of contemporary art. The work 
is admirably illustrated; but the type is so 
brilliantly black, intermixed with letters so 
a scarlet, that it is painful to the 
sight. 

The fifth number of Dekorative Kunst, the 
Munich ‘Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Kunst,” 
published by H. Bruckmann, presents a varied 
table of contents, amongst which we note articles 
on ‘German National Memorials designed by 
Bruno Schmitz,’ ‘ Belgian Interior Decoration,’ 
‘German Posters,’ and ‘ Modern Art in French 
Architecture,’ as exemplified in the graceful 
adaptation by M. Louis Bonnier of certain well- 
known features of English country homes. The 
decision of a jury—in the competition for a lamp 


tises certain well-known continental firms, and 
new Meissner china finds a corner; but the 
article which has most seriously interested us is 
that on the ‘Exhibition at the Imperial Insti- 
tute,of the Queen’s Jubilee Gifts.’ The writer 


“shows a regular pattern collection of artistically 
frightful objects, whose artistic weakness wounds 
the sense so much the more as they present them- 
selves in the most costly materials. Nothing is 
worse than tasteless magnificence. Gold is lavished 
by the ton, but in shapes not worthy of being cast 
in iron.” 
There is much painful truth in this severe 
criticism. 








SALES. 
Messrs. CuHristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 2nd inst. the following, the property of the 
late Mr. F. W. Amsden. Drawings, English 
School: D. Cox, Peasants on a Bridge, Wales, 
521. Birket Foster, Children at a Brook, 111/.; 
A River Scene, with bridge and stranded boats, 
501.; Cattle by a River, 65/.; Children driving 
Sheep through a Gate, 1151. D. R. Knight, A 
Peasant Girl, on a river bank, 52/. T. Lloyd, 
Lovers on a Terrace, 53]. T. L. Rowbotham, 
A View on the Italian Coast, 52/. Foreign 
School : L. Chialiva, A Girl and a Boy, with 
sheep, 57]. Pictures, English School: G. Cole, 
The Harvest Wagyon, 162].; Cattle on the 
Banks of a River, 1521. Vicat Cole, A View on 
the Thames above Henley, 7351.; A Harvest 
Field, 273/.; Harvest Time, storm coming on, 
2831.; Great Marlow, 2941. H. W. B. Davis, 
An Autumn Afternoon, Ben Slicch, 5041. P. 
Graham, Highland Cattle, 4411.; Rocks on the 
Coast, 8611. K. Halswelle, A River Scene, 
2461. F. Holl, Bereaved, 252/.; No Tidings, 
3571.; The Young Mother, 1101. J.C. Hook, 
Gathering Seaweed, 399/. Colin Hunter, Near- 
ing Shore, 131/.; Mussel Gatherers on the Rocks, 
1261. B. W. Leader, On the River Teine, 2671.; 
A Welsh Lake Scene, 2361.; A Welsh River 
Scene, 2941.; Boats passing a Lock on the 
Thames, 210/.; The Lock and Church, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 2311. J. Linnell, Landing Eel- 
pots, 4251. W. McTaggart, Dappled Sunlight, 
110). J. McWhirter, A View overlooking the 
Sea, 105). Marcus Stone, Amour ou Patrie, 
1471. Continental Schools: D. A. C. Artz, 
Rest by the Wayside, 1521. PP. Billet, A 
Peasant Woman, 141].; The Shepherdess, 1051. 
B. J. Blommers, The First Boy, 1681. C. 
Daubigny, The Banks of a River, 2731. M. 
Dieterle, A Marshy Landscape, 283). J. Dupré, 
Feeding Time, 115). K. Heffner, An April Day 
in Bavaria, 1471. J. Israéls, Watching, 735/.; 
A Fisher -Girl, 6097. E. van Marcke, Two 
Cows in a Pool, a Third among Reeds, 1,322I. 
P. der Meulen, A Woody Lane, 131l. L. C. 
Miiller (Vienna), An Egyptian Street Scene, 
6301. M. de Munkacsy, A Woody Lake Scene, 
1991.; A Lady arranging Flowers, 141l. C. 
Seiler, The Proscribed Journal, 2151. 
On the 4th inst. Nuremberg, a drawing by 
Prout, was sold for 601. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 
‘*More brilliant than anything he has yet 
painted,” is the exclamation of those who 
have seen Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture for the 
Academy, ‘The Conversion of Paula by St. 
Jerome.’ He has found the suggestion for it in 
the saint’s letter to the daughter of the wealthy 
widow who claimed descent from the Gracchi. 
Across the whole picture, in the glowing sun- 
light, is a terrace of white marble, a pergola 
with its vine foliage and pendent grapes, a 
marble staircase leading to a temple, and in the 
background the deep blue firmament and darker 
sea. Ata “‘station” on the terrace is an altar 
to Bacchus, and upon it many vessels of silver, 
beside which reclines Paula, the expression of 
whose face is admirable. She is clad in purple 
and dark amber tissues shot with gold; her 
features indicate her somewhat voluptuous 
temperament, while a richly jewelled diadem 
and the abundance of. her auburn tresses are 
in keeping with her costume, and the whole 
figure illustrates what we know of her early life 


ing backwards upon one hand, listens to the 
words of the saint, a handsome young man with 
a somewhat austere and self-restrained air, who 
sits on our right, and, holding a scroll in one 
hand on his lap and slightly raising his other 
hand, is in the act of speaking to his 
companion. The effect of what he says is 
manifest in her features, which (this is the 
most precious element of the work) indi- 
cate the rising and growth of conviction 
in her mind as profound as it is enthusiastic. 
It is easy to see that this is the turning 
moment in the life of the beautiful convert. 
Never before has Mr. Tadema been so happy in 
rendering human emotion, above all that sort of 
emotion which is at once fresh, progressive, and 
transitory. The dress of St. Jerome, whom 
painters generally depict in very different cir- 
cumstances, is dark blue, purple, and white ; 
his robes are embroidered with sacred emblems 
and the monogram of Christ in silver. Tech- 
nically speaking, no part of the gorgeous 
picture is unworthy of the artist at his best ; 
and it is certain that, while all its elements are 
in a harmony of splendour and vivid colours, 
and it is intensely luminous, the painting of the 
flesh, jewels, and robes of Paula, her sandalled 
feet and bare arms, excels anything he has yet 
given us. On the whole, we are inclined to 
think ‘The Conversion of Paula’ is Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s masterpiece. 

Ir we are to look upon art as a mode of 
culture it must be said that the exhibition of 
‘¢ Australian Art,” which is now open at the 
Grafton Galleries, is, speaking generally, neither 
more nor less than wasted labour. There are, of 
course, among nearly four hundred distinctly 
ambitious paintings a few which evince natural 
ability as well as sound studies, but, of the 
mass, it is right to say that it is a comprehen- 
sive collection of the latest, roughest, and least 
scholarly manifestations which give to the annual 
show of the Champ de Mars its distinctive 
characteristics, among which beauty is not to 
be looked for, much less insisted on; while 
style and learning, and the more recon- 
dite qualities of purity and brilliance in 
colour and tone, are not appreciated atall. It 
is useless to waste time and space upon 
follies of this sort; rather let us call atten- 
tion to, even if we cannot wholly praise, 
the exceptional examples. Mr. J. F. Pater- 
son’s Evening in the Bush (No. 10) is, in spite of 
some coarse elements, a good study of nature, 
being full of feeling and expression.—There 
is more coarseness in Mr. T. Roberts’s A Break 
Away (40), yet a glowing coloration and a 
striking atmospheric effect are excellent points 
about it, and he and Mr. J. A. Bennett 
have contributed portraits of natives of the 
Southern hemisphere which are executed 
with spirit and at least as much accomplish- 
ment as the students of a good London painting 
school conducted upon sound principles, where 
a wholesomely severe standard of execution pre- 
vails, are accustomed to develope ; but then such 
students would not dream of sending their exer- 
cises to a gallery for public exhibition. Mr. 
Roberts’s Aboriginal Head (41) is an example of 
what we have mentioned, and with it may be 
bracketed Mr. Bennett’s South Sea Islander (133) 
and his Portrait Study(138).— Not so good, but of 
the same category, is Mr. B. E. Minns’s Austra- 
lian Aboriginal (147). Of course, such produc- 
tions possess an ethnographical value apart from 
their technique, but as works of art we have 
said the best for them.—From among a multi- 
tude of ugly landscapes and river and coast views 
we select some of those which, on better and 
more agreeable grounds, illustrate the climato- 
logy and geology of the Southern continent, and at 
the same time are partially artistic. Mr. W. C. 
Piguenit’s After the Storm (54) would pass muster 
in Suffolk Street as a picture of sandy dunes in 
sunlight ; and his Northern Lagoon (89) is quite 
as good, while the subject is fresher.—Mr. S, 
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Long’s By Tranquil Waters (83) evinces feeling 
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for daylight, and the effect is rich.—Again, Mr. 
W. C. Piguenit’s Flood in the Darling (100) is 
noteworthy for its expansiveness and a decidedly 
fresh and original sky. In other landscapes 
Mr. Piguenit, and in the Passing Shower (189) 
Mr. W. L. Lister, show the capabilities of 
Australia to supply fine themes to well- 
grounded landscape painters like Mr. C. W. 
Wyllie, who is now at work at the Antipodes. 
— Mr. R Rivers’s Swagmen (356), two 
figures in sunlight, is promising.—Mrs. D. W. 
Scott’s Jarrah Blossom (308) also claims praise. 
It is a hopeful sign that, despite that impatience 
of studies and culture which seems to defy 
the experience of centuries, not a few of the 
pictures before us really refer to nature, her 
Southern skies, her Southern waters, and her 
Southern atmosphere, while of convention- 
alities and Northern types there are few or 
none to be found. 


THE private view of the New English Art 
Club’s exhibition in the Egyptian Hall is fixed 
for the 16th inst. 


In consequence of the efflux of time, Mr. 
Charles Lock Eastlake has retired from the post 
of Keeper of the National Gallery and Secretary 
and Accounting Officer to the Trustees, and the 
Treasury (on what grounds is not known) 
has appointed Mr. Hawes H. Turner to that 
office. Mr. Eastlake, a nephew of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, was educated as an architect, and 
during a considerable period acted as Secretary 
to the Institute of Architects. About twenty 
years ago he obtained the office he now vacates ; 
since then to him have been committed the 
detailed management of the Gallery, the corre- 
spondence not requiring the direct autho- 
rity of the Trustees and Directors, and the 
hanging of pictures according to the principles 
observed in Trafalgar Square. The carry- 
ing out of the principles in question has 
resulted in very great improvements and an 
intelligent classification of the paintings accord- 
ing to the schools to which they belong. Mr. 
Eastlake is the author of several useful works 
on art, the most important of which is ‘ Hints on 
Household Taste,’ which we reviewed in 1868. 
He supplies the letterpress to an extensive col- 
lection of carbon prints now in course of pub- 
lication with the title ‘ Pictures in the National 
Gallery.’ Mr. Hawes Turner has been an 
occasional exhibitor at the Academy and Suffolk 
+ aga In this respect he resembles Mr. East- 
ake. 

Tue loan collection at the Annual Exhibition 
of the Royal Amateur Art Society, which will 
be opened on May 11th by the Princess 
Christian, at No. 1, Belgrave Square, will 
consist of drawings in pencil and water colours 
by Sir Thos. Lawrence, and water-colour por- 
trait-sketches by the late George Richmond. 
Possessors of drawings by Sir T. Lawrence and 
Mr. Richmond who are willing to lend are asked 
to communicate with the Lady Newton, 20, 
Belgrave Square. 

Tue Spring Exhibition of Modern Pictures 
at the New Gallery will be opened to the public 
on Monday, the 25th inst., the private view 
being Saturday, the 23rd inst. 


To-pay (Saturday) is an anniversary of the 
death of Rossetti in 1882. 


M. Lanson, who made a reputation with his 
work for the Grand Prix de Rome in 1876, but 
since then has confined himself mainly to busts, 
died the other day at the age of forty-seven. 

Herr ADOLF MENZEL, who is now in his eighty- 
third year, has resigned his seat as an active 
member of the Senate of the Berlin Academy of 
Art. He has held the post for forty-five years. 


THE authorities of the Prussian museums 
have received the Sultan’s permission to under- 
take excavations in the town of Miletus. They 
are expected to begin next autumn, under the 
eens of the Museumsdirektor, Dr. Wie- 
gand. 





Amonc the works likely to attract attention 
in the Salon is a large picture by M. Jean Paul 
Laurens which will ultimately fill a panel in the 
Hotel de Ville. It has occupied the famous 
artist for many months, and represents the 
‘Arrest of Broussel.’ It will complete the 
series of pictures concerned with the history of 
Paris. It is crowded with figures, prominent 
among which is the commander of the men-at- 
arms who arrested Broussel. M. Clairin will 
send two pictures which he has recently com- 
pleted in Egypt, ‘L’Entrée de la Vallée de 
Thébes’ and ‘La Grande Vague.’ M. Detaille 
contributes ‘ La Revue de Chalons, 5 Oct., 1896,’ 
M. Harpignies ‘Souvenir du Dauphiné,’ M. 
Robert-Fleury ‘Une Arrestation sous la Terreur,’ 
M. Watelin ‘Le Marais de Bover, Somme,’ and 
M. E. Sain a dance. 

Two fresh prehistoric settlements have 
been discovered by Prof. Orsi near Syra- 
cuse. They have their centres in the 
grottoes of Coruggi and of Cala Farina, where, 
together with remains of food, animal bones, 
shells, &c., have been found numerous silex 
knives and fragments of very primitive pottery. 
These last belong to vases of the same style as 
= of the well-known settlement of Stenti- 
nello. 








MUSIC 


oe 


Life and Letters of John Bacchus Dykes, 
Mus.Doc. Edited by the Rev. J. T. 
Fowler. (Murray.) 

Tue subject of this volume may be said to 

have lived a kind of dual life. To Church- 

men, Dr. Dykes was mainly a gifted and 
very earnest ecclesiastic, admitted to be 
such even by those who differed from his 
views; while musicians regarded him chiefly 
as the composer of many beautiful hymn 
tunes which will be sung, not only in the 

Church of England, but in Nonconformist 

places of worship, for generations to come. 

In his introduction Mr. Fowler declares 

that his share in the publication of the 

volume has been small, its compilation 
being mainly due to a sister and niece of 

Dr. Dykes, who do not wish their names 

to be published. Why, it is difficult to 

say, for there is not a line, not a word in 
the book for which any one need blush. 

The editor speaks rather deprecatingly as 

to the republication of the unpleasant 

correspondence between the vicar of St. 

Oswald’s, Durham, and his bishop, but 

thinks that the true story should be ‘ put 

into permanent form after this considerable 
lapse of years, and told in his and the 
bishop’s own words.” This may be ad- 
visable, but the subject cannot be other- 
wise than painful to Churchmen of every 
grade. When J. B. Dykes was born at 

Hull on March 10th, 1823, the Tractarian 

movement had not commenced, and his 

grandfather, the Rev. Thomas Dykes, was 
an Evangelical of the old school. His father, 

William Dykes, was a bank manager in 

Hull, and John was brought up of course 

in the old way of thinking. But ‘‘ Pusey- 

ism,” or the ‘‘ Catholic revival,” as it was 
variously styled by opponents and sup- 
porters, was beginning to spread, and 
the eldest boy, Thomas, was a convert, 
and eventually went over to Rome. 
The second son, William, became a 


‘“‘Puseyite,” much to his parents’ dis- 
tress at first ; but eventually he converted 
them to his views, and thus the way 
was made plain for John to adopt the new, 





or rather revived doctrines. Up to the time 
of his ordination, however, music seems 
chiefly to have occupied his thoughts. Hig 
ear was so quick that it was with difficulty 
he could be taught to read at sight when a 
child, but of course he learned in good time 
to value this essential portion of musica] 
training. When at Cambridge he took 
keen interest in the art, both sacred and 
secular, and was enthusiastic over the 
establishment of the University Musica] 
Society, which happily still exists. The 
first concert took place on May Ist, 1844, 
the programme including Haydn’s ‘ Sur. 
prise’ Symphony and one of John Parry’s 
comic songs, sung by young Dykes. At 
this period he was full of fun, and used to 
take active part in the arrangement of 
domestic theatricals and charades. But 
he made up his mind to abandon these 
frivolities on entering the Church, and 
although on one cccasion some of his old 
Cambridge friends begged him to sing one 
of his humorous songs he gently but firmly 
declined. On January 16th, 1848, John 
Dykes was ordained deacon in York 
Minster, and became curate at Malton, 
where he met his future wife, Miss Susan 
Kingston. Before the end of 1848 he was 
ordained priest, and was appointed a minor 
canon of Durham Cathosral, and very 
shortly afterwards precentor. He next 
started bachelor housekeeping in a pretty 
cottage called MHollingside, after which 
one of his well-known tunes is named. It 
was on May Ist, 1850, that he took posses- 
sion of his new home, and on the same 


night he wrote to his betrothed in terms 
that may be quoted as indicating his simple f 


but earnest piety :— 

‘*T cannot go to bed on this the very first 
night at the Cottage, without entreating you 
to join in the earnest prayer that the Divine 
Blessing may rest upon me in this house, to 
which, by His good Providence, I have at last 
arrived ; that I may acknowledge Him and 
seek His Heavenly guidance in all my ways and 
doings ; and that He may in mercy direct my 
paths, that this house may be (as it were) a 
little Temple devoted to His service, and hal- 
lowed by His Blessed Presence ; and that, if it 
shall seem good to Him to grant me my earnest 
request and bring you safely to me here, we 
may both have Grace given us to give up our- 
selves, Body, Soul, poh Spirit, to His blessed 
Service, and to seek His Favour, as better than 
life itself: and, being united to each other in 
the gentle bond of a tender and indissoluble 
affection, may be united still more closely to 
Him ; and be His in life, His in death, and His 
through all eternity.” 

The wedding took place on St. James's 
Day, July 25th, 1850, and after a tour 
among the English lakes the pair settled 
at Hollingside. The editor says it was au 
ideal home for a newly married couple :— 

‘* A one-storeyed house, with a deep verandah 
round it, overgrown with creepers, and sur- 
rounded by a rather large garden, on pretty, 
undulating ground.” 

The private married life of the pair seems 
to have been happy to the end, chequered 
only by many family bereavements, chiefly 
on the husband’s side. In 1861 Dyke 
accepted the honorary degree of Mus.Doc. 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Dublin, and in the following year he became 
vicar of St. Oswald’s, a church on the banks 
of the Wear opposite the cathedral. Her« 
he served until the hand of death was laic 
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upon him. Apart from his Church ministra- 
tions, to which he applied himeelf assidu- 
ously, his time was now much occupied in 
music, alike in writing, lecturing, organ- 

laying, and hearing festival performances. 
Life went on placidly enough until 1873, 
when trouble came. The deplorable dis- 

utes between the two prominent parties in 
the Church of England, and the amount of 
litigation to which they led in the seventies, 
will be readily remembered. Dr. Dykes was 
not a propagandist by any means. His 
views were decidedly in sympathy with those 
of the most prominent members of the ad- 
vanced school, but he does not seem to have 
taken an active part in the conflict until his 
conscience drove him to appeal to the law. 
This was in consequence of the line taken 
by the Bishop of Durham, who refused to 
grant a licence to any clergyman wishing 
to be appointed curate at St. Oswald’s un- 
less promises were made that he would not 
adopt certain High Church practices during 
the Communion. Dr. Dykes argued that 
such conditions were not good in law, and 
as the Bishop was obdurate, and the vicar 
received moral and material support from 
those of his way of thinking, Dykes took 
counsel’s opinion, which was in his favour. 
In case of necessity application was to be 
made for a mandamus requiring the Bishop 
to grant a licence without any special de- 
claration. The case came on in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, January 19th, 1874, and 
was unsuccessful, the judges refusing to 
interfere. Although Dr. Dykes resumed 
his ministerial and musical work, his health 
steadily gave way, and a sojourn on the 
lake of Lucerne did him little good. He 
was brought home by easy stages, and then, 
cold weather setting in, he went with his 
wife to St. Leonards. But the end was at 
hand, and on January 22nd, 1876, while 
Mrs. Dykes was reading a prayer from the 
service of the Visitation of the Sick, he 
passed quietly away. Mr. Fowler declares 
that he never recovered from the shock 
of the controversy, and that it is not 
too much to say that it killed him. This is 
not the place to speak in dogmatic terms 
os gpd the points at issue, but regret 
and some surprise may be expressed that 
Dr. Dykes should have so firmly set himself 
against the Bishop’s directions, for there is 
evidence to prove that he did not regard 
matters dealing with mere outward observ- 
ance as of imperative importance. This 
entry concerning his curate occurs in his 
diary: ‘Violet stoles presented to the 
church by Kempe. Rather sorry, as I was 
not anxious for further changes at present.” 
Here is an extract from a letter to a young 
lady respecting fasting Communion :— 

‘* How do you think our Blessed Lord Him- 
self would legislate on these points? Is there 
any single thing in His whole teaching to lead 
one to imagine that He Himself would fence his 
Mysteries round with hard technical rules of 
discipline, such as those which some among 
us are trying to reimpose? Do you think He 
Himself would have been agitated and excited 
the other morning at the cup of tea, as you 
were? Doubtless it was out of a feeling for His 
Honour that you were thus disturbed. Still, I 
think ‘ you disquieted yourself in vain.’”’ 

It is, however, not as an ecclesiastic, but as 
a Church musician that Dr. Dykes has the 
eatest claim to affectionate remembrance. 

e did net leave such a mark on his time 
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in any of the directions in which such men 
as Keble, Pusey, and Newman bestirred them- 
selves. But he enriched church and chapel 
alike with priceless additions to the store 
of music suitable for the sanctuary. Staunch 
Churchman as he was, he did not disdain to 
pen hymn tunes for use in Nonconformist 
places of worship, as his contributions to 
Congregational and Wesleyan hymnals 
fully testify. It is in ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,’ however, that the majority of his 
choicest treasures will be found. The great 
charm of the tunes lies in the fact that they 
evidently proceeded from the heart. The 
composer felt the words and put his music 
to them, thus, as it were, impressing his 
own feelings on those who took part in the 
hymns, either as singers or listeners. It is 
impossible not to experience a sense of 
elevation when such tunes as ‘ Hollingside’ 
(mentioned above), ‘ Nicea,’ ‘ Keble, No. 2,’ 
‘St. Oross,’ ‘St. Cuthbert,’ ‘Christus Con- 
solatur,’ ‘Vox Dilecti,’ ‘Melita,’ ‘Lux 
Benigna,’ and many others are sung with 
heartiness by choir and congregation. 
Whether rendered in a bold unison or in 
four-part harmony, the effect is the same, 
for Dykes was not an ephemeral musician, 
but was well skilled in the technicalities 
of his art, and the strictest pedant could 
scarcely take serious objection to any of his 
harmonic progressions. In his anthems 
and settings of the canticles the same 
beauty of idea and skill in workmanship 
with a true spirit of devotion may be found. 
Had he given himself up entirely to music 
he might have gained distinction in several 
branches of composition, and his remarks 
concerning certain new works which he 
heard at festivals of the Three Choirs show 
that he possessed a keen critical faculty, 
for the works in question, though extra- 
vagantly praised at the time, are now quietly 
reposing on the shelf. We have only to 
add that the frontispiece is an excellent 
portrait of Dr. Dykes, and that the volume 
is well indexed. 








THE WEEK. 


REOPENING OF THE SALLE ERARD. 

QUEEN’s HALL.—The Philharmonic Concerts. 

Str. James’s Hatu.—Mr. F. H. Cowen's Song Recital. 

CrysTaL PALace.—Saturday Concerts. 

QUFEN’s HaLL.—Bach Choir, Brahms ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
Concert. 

Sr. James's HALL.—Popular Concerts. 
Recital. 


Musicat amateurs may not be greatly 
interested in the reopening of a minor con- 
cert hall in London, but yet the new in- 
auguration of the Salle Erard in Great 
Marlborough Street last Saturday afternoon 
may be considered as an event of some 
slight importance. The demands of the 
London County Council having been duly 
satisfied, a licence has been granted to 
the tasteful room for public performances. 
As a matter of course the opening concert 
was fully attended ; and as it was given on 
behalf of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital 
Fund, the monetary not less than the 
artistic success was noteworthy. M. Pade- 
rewski fulfilled his gratuitous engagement, 
and, if he did not seem quite at ease in an 
establishment new to him, did nothing to 
undermine his reputation. Excellent assist- 
ance was afforded by Miss Leonora Jackson 
in Handel’s too familiar Violin Sonata in a, 
and by Miss Evangeline Florence, Miss 
Clara Butt, and Mr. Ben Davies. 


Herr Rosenthai’s 





There was much to praise in the second 
concert this season of the Philharmonic 
Society at the Queen’s Hall on Thursday 
afternoon last week. M. Saint-Saéns’s 
clever Poéme-Symphonique ‘ Phaéton’ went 
fairly well, but better results were secured 
in Dr. Hubert Parry’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions in E minor and major, repeated by 
request under the composer’s direction, and 
Mozart’s ripe Symphony in £ flat (composed 
in 1788, the year when he concluded his 
symphonic labours), conducted by Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. Raff's Violin Concerto 
in B minor, in which Mr. Henry Such dis- 
played bright, silvery tone and neat mani- 
pulation, is a musicianly, but not an in- 
spired work. The writing for the solo 
instrument serves to show up technical 
accomplishments, but the themes and de- 
velopments are not marked by charm. The 
young Slavonic pianist, M. Ossif Gabrilo- 
witsch, was brilliant in Liszt’s rhapsodical, 
but pleasurable Concerto in £ flat, No. 1; 
and Madame Alva was duly complimented 
as a satisfactory substitute for Miss Susan 
Strong as the vocalist. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Cowen 
to offer a recital of his songs, and the per- 
formance on Friday afternoon last week 
may be described as a success almost 
unqualified. Considering that there were 
over thirty lyrics in the programme, it is 
obviously impossible to indulge in minute 
criticism as to the merits of each number ; 
but renewed attention should be drawn to 
the exquisite quality of Mr. Cowen’s songs, 
that is to say, the perfect musicianship in 
the accompaniments coupled with simpli- 
city and delightful melody in the voice 
parts which characterize nearly the whole 
series. Several new trifles were presented 
on this occasion, and afforded conclusive 
proof of no declension in power, so that we 
may hope to have more inspired vocal 
pieces from the same pen. Mr. Cowen 
adheres to the album form in publication, 
and for this he merits the thanks of amateur 
singers. The professional vocalists who 
appeared at the recital, and did full justice 
to themselves and the compositions, were 
Miss Florence Oliver, Miss Mabel Berrey, 
Miss Evangeline Florence, Madame Medora 
Henson, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Hirwen 
Jones, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew 
Black, and Mr. Santley, Miss Fanny Davies 
contributing some slight pianoforte solos. 

The Crystal Palace Concert last Satur- 
day was not nearly so well attended as it 
should have been, if one considers the 
variety and excellence of the programme. 
The symphony was Mozart’s in c, known as 
the ‘Linz Symphony,’ because it emanated 
from a visit to Count Thun at the pleasant 
town on the Danube in 1783. Tschaikowsky’s 
justly admired Pianoforte Concerto in s flat 
minor received the utmost justice from M. 
Ossif Gabrilowitsch, who is always happy 
in music by Russian composers. That a 
selection from Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ music 
was beautifully interpreted under Mr. Manns 
may be taken for granted, though the con- 
ductor was suffering from a severe attack 
of hoarseness. The vocalist was Miss 
Lucile Hill, who gave satisfaction in three 
songs, written in a manner deserving 
encouragement, by Mr. Garnet Cox, a 
student under Prof. Ebenezer Prout at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and also in Men- 
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delssohn’s motet ‘Hear my Prayer.’ The 
concert ended with the March and Chorus 
from the second act of ‘ Tannhiiuser.’ 

As Johannes Brahms died on April 3rd 
of last year it was right that tribute to his 
memory should be paid by musical per- 
formances as nearly as possible suitable to 
the anniversary of the event, and the Bach 
Choir closed its labours for this season last 
Saturday evening with a concert consisting 
only of three items, but these illustrative 
to the full extent of the Viennese composer’s 
genius. The first was ‘ Ninie,’ a version 
of Schiller’s Funeral Ode, not comparable 
with that of Hermann Goetz, too much 
neglected by choral societies, yet in no 
wise unworthy of the master, the part- 
writing for chorus and orchestra showing 
the hand of genius. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
was at his best in the difficult Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat, a work that may be 
judged at once as an abstruse and an 
inspired work ; and the concert closed with 
the German Requiem, in which the chorus 
was heard to conspicuous advantage under 
Prof. Villiers Stanford, nothing better 
having ever been done by the Bach Choir. 
Miss Alice Esty and Mr. Francis Harford 
deserved a fair award of praise as the 
principal vocalists. 

The fortieth season of the Popular Con- 
certs has now concluded, and if a few of 
the performances were not well attended, 
there is little or no evidence to prove that 
Mr. Arthur Chappell’s enterprise has in 
any sense declined. The last Saturday con- 
cert—somewhat oddly said to be the final 
for this season of the Joachim Quartet, which 
it was not—commenced with Beethoven’s 
Rasoumowsky Quartet in co, Op. 59, No. 3, 
and continued with Bach’s Chaconne, in 
which the Hungarian violinist was as meri- 
torious as at any previous performance at 
which this masterpiece has been heard. Prof. 
Villiers Stanford’s admirably written Quar- 
tet in D minor, Op. 64, was capitally played, 
and various songs were interpreted with 
charm by Madame Blanche Marchesi. 

On Monday the entertainment, which 
consisted of a Brahms programme, com- 
menced with the Quartet in c minor, Op. 51, 
No. 1, which cannot be ranked among the 
composer’s most pleasing chamber works, 
though it is in every sense worthy of 
him in ideas and expression. Still less 
attractive, however, is the String Quintet 
in G, Op. 111, which came next in the instru- 
mental items; the Sextet in B flat, Op. 18, 
in which Brahms is in his lightest manner, 
finished the programme. Herr Joachim was 
heard in three of the ‘Hungarian Dances,’ and 
Madame Blanche Marchesi, who was in fine 
voice, sang three of the well-known Lieder. 

In his very best manner Herr Rosenthal 
commenced his second recital at St. James’s 
Hall this season on Monday afternoon with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in = flat, Op. 81, ‘ Les 
Adieux,’ &c. Subsequently he displayed 
wonderful technique, though not perhaps 
quite sufficient sentimentality, in his play- 
ing of minor pieces by Schubert, Field, 
Chopin, Brahms, Henselt, and Liszt. The 
third and last recital for the present season 
is fixed for Saturday afternoon next week. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THe address to be presented to Signor 
Piatti on his retirement from public life 
will lie at Messrs. Chappell’s, in New Bond 
Street, until April 22nd for signatures, which 
will be limited to those of his intimate friends. 

Mr. Henry Birp announces a concert on 
Monday afternoon, May 16th, at three o’clock, 
in St. James’s Hall, when he will be assisted by 
Lady Halle, Madame Blanche Marchesi, Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, Mr. Santley, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, Mr. A. Gibson, and Mr. W. E. White- 
house. 

Miss Atice C. Broae is giving a series of six 
high-class concerts at Willesden Green at very 
low prices, and if the venture is successful, 
similar series will follow in other suburbs. 

A POWERFUL appeal for contributions towards 
a monument in honour of Brahms has recently 
been issued at Vienna by an influential com- 
mittee, several members of which are eminent 
musicians. 


Tue brilliant pianist and popular composer 
Julius Schulhoff, born at Prague in the year 
1825, died on the 13th ult. at Berlin. He 
made the grand musical tour through the prin- 
cipal European countries during the years 
1849-55. He was in this country in 1851. By 
the general public he will probably be best 
remembered as the composer of the ‘Galop di 
Bravura ’ and of the ‘ Impromptu Polka.’ 








DRAMA 


—_—s—- 


William Shakespeare: a Critical Study. By 
Georg Brandes. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 


To stumble on the threshold was thought by 
the Romans an evil omen, and brides were 
carefully lifted into their new homes that 
the possibility of any such lapse might be 
avoided. A reader who knew nothing of 
Dr. Brandes and his previous writings might 
be shocked by seeing a blunder on the first 
page of his new volumes, and haply might 
wish his friends had given him a hoist 
according to that Roman custom ; for in his 
second paragraph—-we are presuming that 
his translator reproduces the original accu- 
rately—he tells us that 

‘* Death overtook Shakespeare in his native place 
on the same date on which Cervantes died in 
Madrid. The two great creative artists of the 
Spanish and the English Renaissance, the men 
to whom we owe Don Quixote and Hamlet, 
Sancho Panza and Falstaff, were simultaneously 
snatched away.” 

Now it is true that both Cervantes and 
Shakspeare are said in their respective bio- 
graphies to have died on April 23rd; but 
Cervantes died on April 28rd, New Style, 

Shakspeare on April 23rd, Old Style, so that, 

in fact, they did not die ‘‘ on the same date,”’ 
were not ‘‘ simultaneously snatched away.” 

But nothing could more fully illustrate the 

worthlessness of such omens than the eight 

hundred or so pages—some four hundred in 

each volume—that follow this opening slip. 

Dr. Brandes needs no instruction as to the 

differences between the Gregorian and the 
Julian calendars. Near the end of vol. ii. 

he corrects the very error he has himself in 

a careless moment—careless moments are 

not common with him—committed at the 

beginning of vol. i., seemingly quite uncon- 

scious of his own offence. Certainly this 

false identification of death-days has been 

insisted on far too often. "Would we could 


On these volumes as a whole we can 
bestow hearty praise and commendation. No 
other single work on Shakspeare includes go 


much, and so much that is valuable. Dr. 
Brandes is a good, a first-rate, ‘ all-round 
man.” There is no side of his subject which 
he neglects. He is both an antiquary and a 
critic, interested in the smallest details of 
biography, and also taking broad and com- 
prehensive views of Shakspeare’s thought 
and style. His book is in its way encyclo- 
peedic, and we venture to say that there are 
few people—few scholars—who would not 
find themselves the better informed and the 
wiser for its perusal. We remember the 
late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps once remarked 
that he never read any one—even the 
feeblest—of the endless lives of Shakspeare 
without learning something from it—often 
something, no doubt, that was not in the 
mind of the writer, but yet was suggested 
by some phrase or even by some mistake of 
his. Of such service to true scholars, who 
are ever keen and eager learners, may even 
inferior pieces of authorship prove. But 
Dr. Brandes has equipped himself for his 
task by wide study and research ; and on 
all the materials he has amassed he has 
brought to bear a judgment well balanced 
and vigorous and a mind liberal and inde- 
pendent. Endless facts are here, but they 
are by no means thrown down in rude heaps ; 
they are, for the most part, well arranged 
and combined and interpreted. He is the 
slave of no master, either of the verbal and 
literal kind or the transcendental, 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 

He is a great compiler, but he is much more. 
Shakspeare to him is a magnificent reality, 
not a set of quartos and folios, and with 
learning both various and abundant and an 
enthusiasm ardent and unflagging he has 
done his best to conceive his personality and 
to make him live before us. ‘‘This book 
was not written,” he says, 

‘* with the intention of describing Shakespeare’s 
triumphant progress through the world, nor of 
telling the tale of his world-wide dominion. Its 
purpose was to declare and prove that Shake- 
speare is not thirty-six Plays and a few poems 
jumbled together and read péle-méle, but a man 
who felt and thought, rejoiced and suffered, 
brooded, dreamed and created. For too long 
has it been the custom to say: ‘We know 
nothing about Shakespeare,’ or ‘ An octavo page 
would contain all our knowledge of him.’ Even 
Swinburne has written of the intangibility of 
his personality in his works. Such assertions 
have been carried so far that a wretched group 
of dilettanti has been bold enough in Europe 
and America to deny William Shakespeare the 
right to his own life-work, to give to another 
the honour due to his genius, and to bespatter 
him and his invulnerable name with an insane 
abuse which has re-echoed through every land.” 


And elsewhere we read :— 

‘*Tt is three hundred years since his genius 
attained his full development, yet Europe is 
still busied with him as though with a contem- 
porary. His dramas are acted and read wherever 
civilization extends. Perhaps, however, he exer- 
cises the strongest fascination upon the reader 
whose natural bent of mind leads him to delight 
in searching out the human spirit concealed and 
revealed in a great artist’s work. ‘I will not 
let you go until you have confessed to me the 
secret of your being ’—these are the words that 
rise to the lips of such a reader of Shake- 
speare. Ranging the Plays in their probable 
order of production, and reviewing the poet’s 








hope we had heard the last of it ! 


life-work as a whole, he feels constrained to 
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form for himself some image of the spiritual 
experience of which it is the expression.” 
An excellent design, but Ismene’s words at 
once recur to the memory,— 

Ei at Suvioes y’ GAN dunxdvov epds. 

That Dr. Brandes succeeds in searching 
out Shakspeare so as to convince his readers 
that the man stands before them in his habit 
as he lived is too much to expect. But 
undoubtedly he gives assistance in such an 
investigation. He has added something to 
what has already been done towards its 

ursuit. He has made a most useful survey 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean ages. To 
say we know nothing of the man Shakspeare 
is certainly not now possible, if it ever was, 
though to say he is known fully may not 
ever be possible. 

It is many years since there has been 
any contribution to Shakspearean litera- 
ture of such importance as this. But, 
of course, there are many questions dis- 
cussed by Dr. Brandes which, after all, will 
remain unsettled, for the present at all 
events, though some day perhaps the final 
answers may be discovered. For instance, 
Dr. Brandes altogether accepts the identifi- 
cation of the mysterious ‘‘W. H.” with 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke; but 
fresh evidence bearing on this point has 
been published since Dr. Brandes wrote his 
chapters on the subject, and yet more is said 
to be forthcoming. We do not believe Dr. 
Brandes’s date for ‘ King John ’—viz., 1596 
—is likely to meet with general acceptance, 
and his critical attitude towards that play 
seems to us a mistake, as also the notion— 
it has often been discussed—that in Con- 
stance’s lament for her lost Arthur Shak- 
speare is himself bemoaning his lost 
Hamnet. He is more positive than he 
should be as to the date of the ‘ Tempest.’ 
“We may now assert,” he says, “ with 
absolute certainty that the ‘Tempest’ was 
performed on the occasion of the Princess 
Elizabeth’s wedding.” Possibly he might 
have said ‘‘ with some probability”; but 
“absolute certainty ’’! 

And many minor matters catch our eye 
that need reconsideration ; ¢.g., did Shak- 
speare’s London contain ‘300,000 inhabit- 
ants”? Did Queen Elizabeth really keep 
Essex’s head in a box, and take it out and 
show it tothe Duc de Biron? Dr. Brandes 
says ‘‘it is certain’ she did! There may 
be ground for believing that she pointed 
out to the said duke—himself soon to die a 
traitor’s death—certain heads on the Tower, 
and told him it was thus they punished 
traitors in England; and also that she 
recounted the names of those who had been 
beheaded by her own warrant, and amongst 
them the name of the Earl of Essex; but 
that grotesque story reported by Mezerai 
and some other French writers is flatly con- 
tradicted by the evidence of Stow, who dis- 
tinctly states that the ‘‘ body and the head 
were removed into the Tower, put into a 
coffin ready prepared, and buried by the 
Earl of Arundel and the Duke of Norfolk 
in the chancel of St. Peter’s.” But Dr. 
Brandes says “‘it is certain” (his cocksure- 
ness reminds one of Macaulay’s, but we 
doubt whether it is quite as justifiable) 
“that on September 12th, 1601, after a 
conversation about Essex, in which she 
Jested over her departed favourite, Eliza- 





beth opened a box and took out of it 
Essex’s skull, which she showed to him,” 
the Duc de Biron! For “certain” read 
uncertain, or entirely uncertain. Such a state- 
ment as ‘‘ Limehouse was an artisan house 
in London” clearly needs revision. We 
rather regret that Dr. Brandes should quote, 
without any remonstrance, from ‘‘an Eng- 
lish poet of this century,” such lines as 
Revolving years have flitted on, 
Corroding Time has done its worst, 
Pilgrim and worshipper have gone 
From Avon’s shrine to shrines of dust. 
Better that ‘‘the dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean’ should bear such a ‘‘ gem” as this 
—better it should not be fished up. 

And there are many more such details we 
could mention if time and space permitted. 
But on the whole these two volumes, what- 
ever macule may be detected in them, are of 
solid worth, and deserve a place in every 
Shakspearean student’s library. 








Shakespeare’s London. By T. Fairman Ordish. 
(Dent & Co.)—This little book, we learn from 
its half-title, is one of a series of ‘‘ Temple 
Shakespeare Manuals”; it has, the author tells 
us, grown out of some lectures delivered by him 
a few yearsago. Than its title no similar com- 
bination of words would, the author thinks, 
describe more precisely the subject of his pages. 
‘London in Shakespeare’s Lifetime,’ it seems, 
would indicate a range too extensive for a book 
of these dimensions, while ‘The London of 
Shakespeare’ would suggest only a commentary 
on the London scenes and allusions in the plays. 
We fail to see the distinction between this last 
title and that actually adopted ; but we havea 
vague notion that the object the author has 
most at heart is the realization of the poet's 
personality, and in that case we would venture 
to suggest that ‘London’s Shakspeare’ might 
be a better combination of words than that 
which heads this notice. This, perhaps, is to 
consider the matter too curiously ; at any rate, 
the author does supply a commentary on the 
London scenes and allusions in the plays, and 
does also give us a fairly successful picture of 
the London of Shakspeare’s lifetime ; but as to 
the personality of the poet himself we are con- 
strained to say that he seems to us here a more 
than usually shadowy being: certainly Stowe, 
Gerard the herbalist, and Ben Jonson bulk large 
beside him in these pages. The chief impression 
that remains with us after the perusal of Mr. 
Ordish’s work—and it is an important one in 
connexion with Shakspeare’s career—is of the 
compactness of London and of the easy com- 
bination of town with country life. The poorest 
dweller in the most crowded alley in the heart 
of the city had then almost immediate access to 
the open fields; no vast desert of bricks and 
mortar intervened to keep him prisoner in his 
sordid surroundings, and Shakspeare in the 
midst of the stirring life of the metropolis was 
scarcely more debarred from rural pursuits than 
in his native Stratford. Mr. Ordish inserts as a 
frontispiece to his book Visscher’s well-known 
view of London as seen from Southwark in 1616 ; 
a map of London, say of a radius of two miles 
round St. Paul’s, would have been of signal 
advantage to his readers, enabling them to 
realize at a glance the vast amount of open 
country accessible within those limits to dwellers 
in Shakspeare’s London. The book is excel- 
lently got up in all respects. 

English Masques. With an Introduction by 
Herbert Arthur Evans. ‘‘ Warwick Library.” 
(Blackie & Son.)—The object of the ‘‘ Warwick 
Library” is professedly to illustrate by means 
of representative specimens and a critical intro- 
duction the development in English literature 
of special literary forms. The subjects chosen 
lend themselves in varying degrees to this mode 





of treatment: the masque, perhaps, almost 
better than any, for the masque has a definite 
evolution, with a beginning, middle, and end. 
Within a century and a half it arose out of the 
dancing at the Court revels, flamed in brilliance 
under Ben Jonson, and flickered out like a 
guttering candle under the cold breath of 
Puritanism. Its literary fruit consists of a score 
of dainty pieces by Jonson, and another score— 
less dainty and occasionally dull — by Campion, 
Townsend, Carew, Shirley, and half a dozen 
others. Sixteen of these Mr. Evans chooses to 
reprint, a very representative collection ; it 
would almost have been worth while to make 
two or three volumes of it, and print them all. 
Mr. Evans's introduction is a careful outline of 
the history of the thing, considerably indebted 
toa German monograph by Dr. Soergel of Halle. 
More might perhaps have been made of the 
influence of the masque outside itself—its over- 
flow into such masque-like plays as ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and the episodical 
dances which Shakspeare and other Court dra- 
matists constantly introduced. 

We have received vols. iii. and iv. of the 
excellent edition of Schlegel and Tieck’s trans- 
lation of Shakspeare, Shakespeares Dramatische 
Werke, which Prof. Alois Brandl is editing for 
the Bibliographisches Institut of Leipzig. The 
professor's introductions are short and sensible. 
We observe he attributes to Shakspeare the 
whole of ‘ Henry VIII.’ 








THE WEEK. 


MatinéeE THRATRE.—‘ The Spanish Gipsy.’ By Thomas 
Middleton and William Rowley. 


THE play chosen by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society for its latest and, in some respects, 
most interesting experiment is thoroughly 
characteristic of Middleton. What Rowley’s 
share is in this work or in others in which 
his name is associated with that of Middle- 
ton remains doubtful. Prof. Ward fancies 
that his is the stronger hand not only in 
his collaboration with Middleton, but in 
that with Heywood. We are disposed to 
attribute to Rowley the comic rather than 
the dramatic scenes. Both suppositions are, 
in fact, gratuitous. Middleton’s chief de- 
ficiency is in construction. Absolutely just 
is what Hazlitt affirms, that a play of 
Middleton is like 
‘the rough draught of a tragedy with a number 
of fine things thrown in and the best made use 
of first ; but it tends to no fixed goal, and the 
interest decreases instead of increasing as we 
read on, for want of previous arrangement and 
an eye to the whole.” 

Hazlitt then proceeds, after the fashion 
customary in dealing with the minor 
dramatists of the Tudor epoch, to say many 
fine and unmerited things concerning 
Middleton’s excellences. These, in ‘The 
Spanish Gipsy,’ are notably absent, 
while, on the other hand, the treat- 
ment of the two novelas of Cervantes which 
he has sought to weld together in the 
play is inadequate, and even inept. The 
opening scenes are, in their way, full of 
promise. Brutal as it is, the rape of Clara 
by Don Roderigo has a certain strength, 
and the manner in which the betrothed of 
the heroine is converted into one of her 
abductors holds out promise of a strong 
romanticdrama, or, indeed, of a tragi-comedy. 
A flash of manliness or of picturesque and 
passionate utterance raises the piece now 
and then from the grovelling level of 
the comic scenes. It consists, however, 
ordinarily of a line or two, rarely more; 
there are few graces of imagination or 
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poetry, and the work, if it stood alone, would 
scarcely justify us in assigning its authors 
a position in the third rank of the Tudor 
dramatists. In the scene in which Clara, 
her ruin accomplished, remonstrates with 
Roderigo there is some plaintiveness, the 
effect of which is impaired by her assailant’s 
monosyllabic interjections of ‘‘ Husht!” 
‘‘Pish!” “*Umh!” There is one line ex- 
pressive of indignation almost adequate to 
the offence, and there is at the end of the 
scene a touch of not too convincing pathos. 
At the close of the third act, again, when 
Clara has discovered that the violator is the 
son of the Corregidor, who sympathizes with 
her and disowns his son, she still speaks as 
though the end should be tragic :— 

Sins are heard farthest when they cry in blood. 
After this it is with something like a shock 
that we find the heroine, on a hint that 
Roderigo may marry her, speak of being the 
happiest woman, say, when he calls her 
wronged, — 

I was, but now am 

Righted in noble satisfaction, 
and declare,— 

My care 
Shall live about me to deserve your love. 

Yet the offence thus readily condoned went 
in brutality far beyond that of Tarquin. 
Fernando de Azevida, the Corregidor, is, on 
the whole, the worthiest character in the 
oa and to him are assigned the best 
ines. The scene in which he kneels to 
Clara and her parents, craving their par- 
don, has sureness of touch not elsewhere to 
be found, and the close of his speech is 
fine :— 

I do not plead for pity to a villain : 

O, let him die as he hath lived, dishonourably, 

Basely, and cursedly! I plead for pity 

To my till now untainted blood and honour: 

Teach me how I may now be just and cruel, 

For henceforth I am childless, 

In the comic scenes founded on the 
‘ Gitanilla,’ the character of Pretiosa, other- 
wise Costanza, is pleasantly sketched, but 
it is not filled out. What is said of her is 
pleasing enough, and there is an attempt 
to assign her a certain measure of archness. 
It comes to little. The songs introduced 
are quaint, but show nothing of the imagi- 
nation or the lyrical power of those in ‘ The 
Witch.’ Soto, a clown, seems to be an 
attempt to rival or imitate Shakspeare— 
we are perpetually conscious in Middleton 
of an effort of the kind, but it comes to 
nothing. As regards the interpretation and 
accessories, the best thing was the music, 
though one or two parts were agreeably sus- 
tained. Mr. Swinburne’s admirable pro- 
logue was well spoken by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE chief novelty of the week has consisted 
of ‘ Julia,’ by Mr. Arthur Sturgess, produced at 
the Royalty on Thursday after a trial per- 
formance at Manchester on March 28th. Its 
performance was preceded by that of Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe’s adaptation of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ The Light that Failed.’ 


Mr. Epovrn resumes this evening his 


management of the Strand, at which house he 
produces ‘The J.P.; or, Gay Boulogne,’ a 
farcical comedy, with music by Mr. Fenton 
Mackay, first produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Bury St. Edmunds, on March 22nd of last year, 
and since played in various country towns. 





Tuts evening will also witness at the Adelphi 
the long-promised production of ‘ The Heart of 
Maryland.’ 

Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat produced on the 
1st inst. in Glasgow ‘ Not Wisely, but too Well,’ 
a play by Mr. Walter Frith, which they intend to 
give in London during their autumnal tenure of 
the St. James’s. 

Mr. Forses Rospertson and his company 
have returned to England, and will appear on 
Monday at the Grand Theatre, Islington. A 
two months’ tour in the country will follow. 

THE announcement generally made that Mr. 
Herbert Waring has taken the Lyric Theatre 
for the purpose of producing a new play by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is premature ; negotiations with 
a view to such a result are still in progress. 

Tue ‘Second Part of King Henry IV.’ has 
been seen at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
with Mr. Louis Calvert as Falstaff, Mr. Laurence 
Irving as Justice Shallow, and Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe as Prince Hal. 

A TRANSLATION, by M. Pierre Bertin, of Mr. 
Pinero’s comedy ‘The Magistrate’ is in prepara- 
tion at the Théatre de Cluny. 

THERE is some talk of the appearance in 
London during the approaching summer of M. 
Coquelin in his latest success ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac.’ 

Mr. Wittarp’s tour in America has been 
interrupted by a disabling illness, from which, 
however, he is now said to be happily recover- 
ing. 

A PRINCIPAL feature of ‘Lord and Lady 
Algy,’ to be given at the Comedy Theatre, will 
consist of the presentation of a fancy dress ball. 

WE hear with regret of the serious illness of 
Miss Carlotta Addison, who has been compelled 
(only temporarily, it is hoped) to resign her 
part in the ‘ Dovecot’ at the Duke of York’s. 

Mr. H. Denison writes from Leeds about the 
paragraph in last Saturday’s Athenceum announc- 
ing that the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre has 
been sold, and will shortly be pulled down,— 

“Such a statement is quite inaccurate ; the pro- 
perty is still owned in the same family as in the days 
of the Bancrofts’ and Miss Marie Wilton’s successes 
there, and it certainly has not recently been sold, nor 
is there any intention of offering it for sale. The 
owners are considering offers to take the premises 
on lease for theatrical or music-hal]l purposes, and 
as your announcement may deter intending appli- 
cants, I shall be glad if you will give to this letter 
the same publicity as was given to your notice of 
the sale. Possibly your informant was misled by 
hearing of the intended sale by auction of the various 
theatrical properties, which will be shortly announced 
—a sale which will afford opportunities of acquiring 
interesting souvenirs of the famous old theatre.” 

Tue yearly general meeting of the German 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft will be held at Weimar 
on April 23rd. Max Grube, the Oberregisseur 
of Berlin, who is to deliver the Festvortrag, will 
take for his subject ‘ Shakespeare und seine 
Biihnenkunst.’ In the evening Kohlrausch’s 
adaptation of ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ will 
be played at the Weimar Hoftheater. 








MISCELLANEA 


se 


Dr. Robert Norgate, Master of C. C. Coll. 
Camb.—The writer of a note in your issue of 
March 19th, under the above heading, has mis- 
read Masters, the college historian, who does not 
say ‘‘that Dr. Norgate had only one son, viz., 
Edward, the Windsor Herald.” Hesimply says, 
‘*he left behind him a son Edward.” Perhaps, 
however, your correspondent was thinking of 
the notice in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ where the mistake does occur. 

H. P. Stokes. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—P. EB, C.—N. D. F.—W. G.—M. H. 
F. M. L.—received. 

F. B.—Too late. You should have written last week. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application, 


Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 
CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 


‘*Many books of design have appeared lately; none ig 
quite like this, and perhaps none so generally interes 
and readable.”--Pall wall Gazette. © . Ming 


** This collection of lectures delivered by Mr. Crane to the 
Manchester School of Art will interest all who care for 
beauty of form or decoration, and will be of practical value 
to the art student or the apprentice in handicraft. It is 
book that was wanted, for it occupies a place between the 
hard and fast catalogues of design, such as Owen Jones's 
‘ Grammar of Ornament’ and such works as Ruskin’s.” 

Daily Chronicle, 
Feap. 4to. 30s. net. 


The ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON 
COURT ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Cata- 
logue of the Pictures in the Queen’s Collection at that 
Palace, with Descriptive, Bi phical, and Critical 
Notes, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates, 
By ERNEST LAW, B.A., Author of ‘A History of 
Hampton Court Palace.’ 


NEW EDITION OF CONINGTON’S VIRGIL. 


VIRGIL. Vol. I. (containing the 
Eclogues and Georgics). Edited by the late JOHN 
CONINGTON, M.A., and H. NETTLHESHIP, M.A., late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford, 
Fifth Edition. Revised by F. HAVERFIELD, M.A, 
Christ Church, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
DUMB-BELLS. By F. Graf, Orion 
Gymnastic Club. With numerous Illustrations. 1s, 


CYCLE TOURING. By A. W. 
RUMNEY, M.A., Tourist Editor of Cycling, and 
sometime Hon. Sec. Camb. Univ. Bicycle Club, Illus- 
trated. 1s. [Next week, 


BELLS CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Fully illustrated, in specially designed cloth cover, 
crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. each. 


HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher. 


With 40 Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. With 
39 Illustrations. 


NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 
With 38 Illustrations. 


PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. 


SWEETING, M.A. With 51 Illustrations. 


WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 
With 50 Illustrations, 
Full Illustrated Prospectus of Series post free. 


DEIGHTON BELL & CO,, 


CAMBRIDGE. 








JUST PUBLISHED, crown 4to. 6s. 


The PSALMS in THREE COLLEC- 
TIONS. Translated, with Notes, by E. G. KING, D.D. 
Part I. FIRST COLLECTION (Pss. I.-XLI.). With 
Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, és. 
DCC EXERCISES. Including Hints 


for the Solution of all the Questions in ‘CHOICE and 
CHANCE.’ With a Chapter on the Summation of 
Certain Series, and a Gresham Lecture on ‘ Some Points 
in the Philosophy of Chance.’ By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITWORTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

“A humble equipment of arithmetic and algebra will 
enable the reader to extract a good deal of entertainment 
from Mr. Whitworth’s problems. The author would pro- 
bably tell us that the doctrine of choice and chance pervades 
every domain of the human intellect. At any rate, it holds 
a light and serves as a handmaid to every honest and in- 
genious occupation in which there is an element of un- 
certainty.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele- 


mentary Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability, with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S EASTER BOOKS. 





NEW CATALOGUE, comprising over 3,000 Books in every Department of Literature, will be sent post free on application. 





THE NOVEL FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL BY 


GUY BOOTHBY, 


ENTITLED 


THE LUST OF HATE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


“INTENSELY INTERESTING...... Mr. Boothby in ‘The Lust of Hate’ 
has recreated his famous Dr. Nikola...... A story of such exciting incident that 
the reader recovers breath only when the hero is well away from the shores 
of England. With artistic realism he describes the thrilling and romantic 
incidents and gives free scope to his powerful descriptive pen...... Fairly capti- 
yates the reader.” 


The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says :— 
‘‘ There is enough excitement and mystery to satisfy the most insatiable 
appetite.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. each. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


BUSHIGRAMS. 

The FASCINATION of the KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID for FORTUNE. 

The BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
The MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


A STARTLING NOVEL. 


JUST READY, a New Story by M. MCDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C., 
Author of ‘ White Magic,’ ‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald,’ &c, 


A STOLEN LIFE. 


6s, 


‘A STARTLING NOVEL...... Beats anything of the kind we have met 
with even in fiction...... puts into shade all the similar exploits in the cases of 
Dr. Jekyll, Miss Semaphore, and Mr. Bultitude.”—Daily Mail. 








JUST READY, J. 8S. FLETCHER’S NEW ROMANCE, 


PASQUINADO. 
38. 6d. 


“We cannot resist the pathos and beauty with which the author has 
invested the leading personages. He makes us feel something of the passionate 
nature of the Italian heart. He makes the incredible seem credible, and 
touches our hearts to sympathy with an alien and a warmer-blooded race.” 

Morning Leader. 





IN PREPARATION. 


The DATCHET DIAMONDS, @ New Novel by 
RICHARD MARSH, is now ready for publica- 
tion, and will be issued next week, price 3s. 6d. 





MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S New Novel, 
entitled AS A MAN LIVES, will be published 


at once, price 3s. 6d. 


SIR TRISTRAM, a New Novel by THOROLD 
ASHLEY, will be published immediately, price 
3s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICS. 
Edited by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


Crown 8vo. tastefully bound, gilt top, uncut edges, art canvas, full gilt, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume, and Introductions by Dr. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., RICHARD GARNETT, 
ao LL.D., EDMUND GOSSE, FREDERIC HARRISON, and others. 2s. 6d. 
each. 

‘* A series of reprints of literary masterpieces...... These books will educate 
the eye as well as the intellect, and at a modest price of half-a-crown are 
within the reach of every body. Beautiful books they are, and their intrinsic 
value is increased by bibliographical notes and introductions by experts.” 

Illustrated London News. 
VOLUMES NOW READY, 


- SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. 


— 


2. ALARIC at ROME, and other Poems. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. 

3. HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. By Thomas 
CARLYLE. 

4. PROMETHEUS BOUND, and other Poems. By 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

56. BELLS and POMEGRANATES. By Robert 
BROWNING. First Series. 

6. PAST and PRESENT. By Thomas Carlyle. 

7. BELLS and POMEGRANATES. By Robert 


BROWNING. Second Series, 


8. CONFESSIONS of an OPIUM EATER. By Thomas 
DE QUINCEY. 
9. CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. [Just ready. 
IN PREPARATION. 
10. The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE. By 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The TIMES calls it “A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS.” 
THE APRIL 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 


Price SIXPENCE, 
Isa FINE EASTER NUMBER, and contains— 
A SPECIAL ARTICLE ON THE WAR OFFICE. 
THE RESOURCES of CANADA. By Ernest E. Williams. 
SEVEN SPLENDID STORIES. 


A Thrilling Instalment of ‘ KRONDSTADT,’ 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 
AND MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


HAS ECLIPSED EVERY OTHER SIXPENNY MAGAZINE BY BEING 


BIGGER. BRIGHTER. BETTER. 


“AN INTENSELY INTERESTING BOOK.’—Sporting Chronicle, 


JUST READY, crown 8vo. wrapper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated by 40 Photographs, 


WITH BAT AND BALL; 
Or, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL CRICKET. 
With Hints to Young Cricketers. 
By GEORGE GIFFEN 


(The ‘*W. G. GRACE” of Australia). 


‘*A book which we may say we like immensely, and which we un- 
hesitatingly recommend to our readers. It is honestly worth a good deal 
more than the figure at which it is offered. The illustrations alone are well 
worth the money.”—Athletic Nens, 

‘¢ There is not a dull page from first to last, Indeed, Mr. Giffen is to be 














congratulated upon having given us a book on cricket which is worthy to rank 
beside any that have yet dealt with the game.”— St. James’s Gazette, 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limtep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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ISBISTER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


pee 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


The LOOMS of TIME: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of ‘ Palladia,’ &c. 
lliustrated by Lancelot Speed. (in a few days. 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The SOUL of HONOUR: a Story of 


To-day. By HESBA STRETTON, Author of ‘Jessica’s 
First Prayer,’ &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED, pott 8vo. 1s. net ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


The FORTY DAYS of the RISEN 
LIFE. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


The SPRING of the DAY: a Com- 


nion Volume to ‘The Clock of Nature.’ By the Rev. 
UGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 





i ates GEOGKAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Contents. APRIL. Price 2s. 

Visits to ——? and Kara Seas, with Rambles in Novaya Zemlya. 
1895 and 1897. By Colonel H. W. Feilden. 

A Cruise on the East of Spitzbergen. By ace ld Pik 

Through Somaliland and Around and South of ss Rudolf. By 
H. 8. H. Cavendish. 

Four Years’ Travel in Centra) Asia. By Dr. Sven Hedin. 

‘The Royal Society’s Antarctic Meeting. 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 


W. Cc, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 23. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

patereia eaeanttatsSrecutaana tng cue 9 

John,’ ‘the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, wi a is 

a good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor's V oe is a vividly told 








Dr. Hassert in Upper Albania 
By J. Gurdon L. 





Notes on a Section of North Mexico. 
The Caucasus.— tt Siberia —The Monthly Record. —Obituary : ‘Cap- 
tain Roberto Ivens. —Meetings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Session 1897-98.—Geographical Literature of the Month.—Numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NOtEs and QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Spains Hall—Some Smiths—Shakspeariana—Izaac Walton, 
Woodford, and Beale—Kibliography of Easter— Weight of Books— 
Registers of Ap) rentices—Hlake’s Sisters—“‘To die stillborn ”’— 
Lord Somers—‘*' Scouring” of Land—Capt. Alexander Hamilton. 


QU coe —* Hoist with nas own petard "Chamberlain and Bright— 
“ Hokeday ” — * Dannikins” —‘ Alonzo the Brave’ —‘: Charme’ — 
“ stripper” Barly 'G on Type—Haunted Houses— aon ay 
Armorial—Oriel= = —Mrs. John Drew — Tape a 
Smith — “ Magnetism” — We est Window, New Coll Oxford — 
Leverian Museum—W. Beadle—‘: Pre-mortem ""—Hw ‘of Wales— 
Jas. Halliday—John Passey—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—Pope and ganar Sea — Heberfield—John 
Stevenson, Covenanter — Glacial Epoch — Lord Rancliffe— ‘The 
Bailiff’s Daughter ’—Skelton—‘‘ Down to the ground ’—* Steed 
‘In Memoriam ’—Oxford Undergraduate Gowns—Col. H. Ferri- 
bosco—Portrait, of Sir G. Eyres—To Play Gooseberry—Bayswater— 

rench Embassy— —Pseudo-Shakspeare 





(NINTH SERIES.) 








SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo. gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


The RETURN to the CROSS. By 


the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D., 
Editor of ‘The Expositor’s Bible,’ &e. (Vol. XIX. of 
“Phe Gospel and the Age” Series. List of other 
Volumes sent post free.) 
“ This is a very valuable book, in some ways a noble book 
see instinct with life, conviction, fervour, sympathy, en- 
thusiasm.”—<Scottish Guardian, 





Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT and 
MODERN LIFE: a Companion Volume to ‘The Old 
Testament and Modern Life. By STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A., Author of ‘ Early English Literature,’ 
&e. (Jn the press. 





OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS. By 


DEAN FARRAR, DEAN PUREY-CUST, and others. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton and others. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. gilt tops, 7s. 6d. each 
Vol. I. ST. PAUL’S, YORK, BLY, NORWICH, ST. 
ALBANS, SALISBURY, WORCESTER, EXETER 
Vol. II. WESTMINSTER, CANTERBURY, DURHAM, 
WELLS, LINCOLN, WINCHESTER, GLOUCESTER. 
‘*No more accurate descriptions of the English cathedrals 
have been printed than those in this interesting and beauti- 
fully prepared series. "Pal Mall Gazette. 











SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8yo. gilt top, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS 


of BISHOP THOXOLD. With a Portrait; and a 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP ‘of 
WINCHKSTER. 
“There are few books better for a present...... We have 
very seldom read a more excellent treatise on the conduct of 
life.”"— British Weekly. 





Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


PERPETUA: a Story of the Persecu- 


tion of the Early Christians. By the Rev. S. BARING- 
GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ &c. 

‘* A triumphant piece of work. ag Chronicle, 

“ A realiy beautiful ay: — ic. 


THIRD EDITION, sane 8vo. 10s. ‘6d. 


The LITERARY STUDY of the 


BIBLE: an Account of the Leading Forms of Literature 

in the Sacred Writings. By RICHARD G@. MOULTON, 

M.A., Professor of English Literature in the University 

of Chicago ; formerly Lecturer in Literature under the 

Locat Lectures Syndicate of the University of Cambridge. 

‘‘A valuable help to the study of the sacred writings...... 
We heartily recommend this book.”—Daily Chronicle. 





Feap. 8vo. 1s. net ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


By the Very Rev. W. CLAVELL INGRAM, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
(Vol. XIV. of ‘‘ English Cathedrals.” A List of other 
Volumes sent post free.) 
** Daintily printed and ably written guides,” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





Feap. 8vo. 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 


The FOUR PILLARS of the HOME. 
Rk. F. HORTON, M.A. D.D., Author of ‘ Success and 
Fuitare’? &e. (Vol. X. of * Tav istock Booklets.” A List 
of other Volumes sent post free.) 
** Books to read, to buy, to think over, = Res enjoy.” 
Lady’s Pictorial. 


ISBISTER & CO., Lp., Covent Garden, London W.C. 








seed 
Relic— Robespierre aad Curran— Yeth-Hounds— hia al fee eo 
—Ackerley—“ On” n’’—Peckham Rye—Cromwell—Lewk- 
nor—Visitation Lists —Battle of Towton—Minister of the Word of 
od—Reference Sought—William Penn—Medixval Lynch Laws— 
Collect for Advent Sunday. 


n= on BOOKS :—Wylie’s ‘ History of England aoe wierd iv. 
Vol. 1V.— Journal of the Ex-Libris Society ’—Magazin 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 





Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
T H £E A 7 2 2EON,. ZS UO 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 

‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 

Last Week’s ATHEN/EUM contains Articles on 

MEMOIRS of a HIGHLAND LADY. 

MR. ZANGWILL’S GHETTO SKETCHES. 

PROF. KARL PEARSON’S ESSAYS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Scourge-Stick ; Wyndham's peg eget cee 4 
Justified ? The Incidental Bisho Op ; His Grace o’ the Gunne; The 
Infatuation of Amanda; Tenebre ; Woman and the Shadow; The 
Consecration of Hetty Fleet; Her Wild Oats. 


CHAKLES the GREAT. 

AMEKICAN FICTION. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS. 


NOTES from DUBLIN; The LATE LORD HALIFAX; “FONS 
PIETATIS” ; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; SALE; The 
DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; NOTEBS on JAPAN; The 
ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY; MR. JAMES PAYN. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—A Text-Book of mae ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Goss’ 


FINE ARTS :— Pausanias’s aaaneii of Greece; Library Table; 
Minor Exhibitions ; ‘'wo Giamorganshire Crosses ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Shakspeareana ; Gossip. 
The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THR EEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis. Atheneum es Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of ali Newsagents. 











story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, ; 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and s Asa 
book of menage interesting to all who have ritish blood in the r veins 
Dr. Bennett’ will be Dr. Bennett's a] will 
leavea rong impression om the memory of those who read them. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
mM Post. ze eted i and vig ly graphic.” 
Daily. ews.—** Very spirited.” 
Pall fait Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 
Morning Advertiser —‘‘Sure of a wide — 
John Bull.—“ Very successf 
Metropolitan.— ie omy with ‘patriotic fire. 
Tlustrated yscerag News. _ Rn a well el 98 
News of the World.—‘* There eal poetry in these songs.” 
Mirror.—‘* With ‘admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the peuple.” 
“These songs are inenalty written for sailors, and they are 


precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.” 
formist —‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring. - 
Examiner.—** Full of incident and stron; agIy expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, an usical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he ee are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
eart is sega Ta in his work... .All 
spirited ‘and \ ious. There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash a! about 
them which comes 20 to make them popular with the el class for whose use 








and p ey are 
Graphic.—* We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Diddin.” 
Leeds eodget g ease is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Benne’ ular song-writer. tats = 3 yolume of sea songs we 


find the poe Robi Ww ich must secure its su 
Live Mail.—“ Dr. Bennett saa havieen d his lyrical aboreenean noble 
object n this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. jis gem deserves 
to be ronized not only by our entire Koya! Navy, Mess by all our 


Sailors’ Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associatio 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 


London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
(TEACHERS SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and ae cba # 
or te ese esoteric ae ih ¢ esa 
lations ons of wf the Bible, and six Ms maf = Appendix — 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according a3 ea in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of th e Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 








3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of oe hical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by iews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is “pom 
be found social 6 to all who are interested in the study’ of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Publ by G. 8 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Conveys & great deal of ce without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercw 
G. edna 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
y. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 





[AT5t PUBLICATION of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


B.A. F R.A.S. 
“Has, we ai lad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronumy to be brought up 
to date.” —Guardian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





of LONDON, 1897. Part IV. Containing Papers read at the 
Meetings held in November and December, 1897. With 10 Plates. 
Price to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 12s. 


To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., or 
through any Bookseller. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8yvo. 171 pp. half-buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 
and LYRICS of ENGLAND, 
and VERSES VARIOUS. 


By M. C. TYNDALL. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ ‘Lays and Lyrics of England’ have a capital swin, 
and lilt. ‘The Jubilee Hymn’ ranks high among such productions, an 
‘The Lost Churchyard ’ is a delicace picture.” 


J. Baker & Son, Clifton ; and 25, Paternoster Square, si 


LA4*5 





A BOOK OF COMFORT AND GOOD COUNSEL FOR ALL. 
Red-lined Edition, prettily printed and bound for presentation. 
A YEAR-BOOK of GOOD COUNSEL: 
Homilies in Little from Day to Day throughout the Year. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM OVER THE TOMB,’ &c. 
Cloth extra, gilt over red, 3s. net. 
Limp cloth, gilt over red, rounded corners, 4s. net. 
J. Bale & Sons, Great Titchfield Street, W.; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 258 pp. picture cover, 2s. net, 
(THE MUMMY’S DREAM. An Egyptian Story 
of the Exodus. Written and illustrated by H. B. PROCTOR. 

“Mr. Proctor’s book is not an ordinary book. Faults fade away 


before the singular brightness of his imagination. One feels that he 
must have lived in his story with an oe and a realism that few 
authors can command.’’— Liverpool Daily P. 
London; Simpkin, terete Limited. 
, : Liverpool: Edward Howell. 








SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COME!S: a Brief Survey of 
the most series t a in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F_R. 
“ Well adapted to compli their purpose.” 
Dr. GooLp, tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
BMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


d with the Observation 
of Solar and ary Eellpees, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYN A. F.R A.S. 





Edward saaahis 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W, E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
ith, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1898, contains a BIBLI0- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
my * + emcee Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
e, B.C. 


HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEM. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d . ana 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific rs — iy pana itasa 


It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous, We only require your steel pen and hand 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 
—— Catalugue post free on application to 


6a, ‘1 SW Lodo cou 98, Cheapside, E.C. ; Sireok, | sien 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


With 12 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net, 


GOLDFIELDS AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL IN AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN. 


By CATHERINE BOND. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LimITEp. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


By G. W. RUSDEN. 


Second Edition, Revised and brought down to April, 1897. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 36s, 


Uniform with Above, 


HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Second Edition. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 45s. 





MELVILLE, MULLEN & SLADE, 12, Ludgate Square, E.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


[HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for APRIL. 

The FAILURE of OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 

SOME NOTES on the ZOLA CASE. By David Christie Murray. 

INDIA on a GOLD BASIS. By W. R. Lawson. 

The CYCLE INDUSTRY. By Duncans. 

FERDINAND FABRE. By Edmund Gosse. 

MR. MALLOCK as POLITICAL ECONOMIST. By J. A. Hobson. 

CROCODILE SHOOTING in INDIA. By E. Stewart. 

The DIFFERENTIA of CHRISTIANITY. By John Robson, D.D. 

ee eanans EDUCATION. By Edith F. Hogg and Arthur 

. Innes. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE in WEST AFRICA. By Prof. Westlake. 
The BALANCE of POWER. By “ Quorum Pars Fui.” 
London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Tas NINETEENTH CENTORY. 


No, 254, APRIL, 1898. 


FRANCE and ENGLAND. By Francis de Pressensé (Foreign Editor 
of Le Temps). 


The LATEST RECONSTRUCTION of the NAVY. By Sir William H. 
White, K.C.B., Director of Naval Construction. 

sentient SHIPS in FOREIGN NAVIES. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

WHY “ VEGETARIAN’? By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S8. 


—— THINGS of INTEREST and BEAUTY. By Sir Robert 
unter. 


gs! IGNORANCE of ' re LITERATURE in TUDOR 
MES. By J.J. Jusseran 


me. per Mi et pepnenan and MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. By 
Joseph R. Diggle. 





The CENTENARY of ’98. By John E. Redmond, M.P. 


ELEONORE DOLBREUSE and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the Baronne 
A. Van Amstel. 


COTTAGE HOMES for the AGED POOR. By John Hutton, M.P. 

A SURREY GARDEN. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester. 

The PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS. By Herbert Paul. 

WHEN EUROPE was on the ae = the SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C,B. G.C. 

DEATHS UNDER Guabaddennt. 


z i wt aad W. Buxton, President of the Society of Anzs- 
etis' 


2. By Professor William Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.S. 
A STUDY in TRADE UNIONISM. By Benjamin Taylor. 
Lenten: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


Rovaus STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part I. Vol. LXI. MARCH, 1898. Price 5s. 
Contents. 
The RECENT COURSE of TRADE WITHIN the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By J. A. Baines, C.S I. With Discussion. 
DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS of the UNITED KINGDOM: their 
ant of Correlation and other Defects. By Edwin Cannan, M.A. 
With Discussion. 
The SrareeTaOeL ASPECTS of the ae BIMETALLIC PRO- 
POSALS. By Fred. J. Atkinson, F.8.8 
mueenanene including (1) Mr. James Heywood, M.M. F.R.8. (2) 
Miscellaneous ae of the Calculus of Probabilities. 
PartIll. By Pro: worth, M.A. D.C.L. (3) Commercial 
History and Review of ish (4) Prices of Commodities in 1897. 
By A. Sauerbeck. 


London : E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 
[HE PATENT OFFICE BUILDINGS and their 


Site (with old plans of site); New Statues at the Roman Bath, 
Bath ; or eg eg in ng Design ; a New System of Electric 

Tracti (wil me ae Grove House, Chiswick, &c —See the 
} seny a of April 9 (4d. ; ; by post, 43d. ). ‘Through any Newsagent or 











The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY 
I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, lls. 
Contents. 


ISAAC B. SAMUEL'S COMMENTARY on the SECOND BOOK of 
SAMUEL. By the Rev. G. Margoliouth. 


SEVENTH-DAY CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. W. E. Mellone. 

LETTER SENT to CONSTANTINOPLE by ALAFDHAL'S EX- 
MINISTER of FINANCES. By Prof. D. Kaufmann. 

LEONE de SOMMI PORTALEONE (1527-92), Dramatist and Founder 
of a Synagogue at Mantua. By Prof. D. Kaufmann. 

The NUMERAL “TWO” in the SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
Kiinstlinger. 

STUDIES in BEN SIRA. By the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. 
Joha’s College, Cambridge. 

The BURNING BUSH and the GARDEN of Lo a Study in Com- 
parative Mythology. I. By G. H. Skipwith. 

HEBREW VERBS with a BILITERAL STEM. By J. D. Wijnkoop. 


An INTRODUCTION to the ARABIC LITERATURE of the JEWS. 
I. (continued). By Moritz Steinschneider. 


The SONG of DEBORAH. By Paul Ruben. 


CRITICAL NOTICES.—Pereferkowitsch’s ‘Talmud : 
Contents.’ By Sa 
By H. Hirschfeld. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 


HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE, 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
_, Victorian Edition, cong ee 3s. 6d. on very valuable addition to 


By D. 


its History and 
muel Poznanski—‘New Aramaic Dictionary.’ 














London: H & Sons, P: Square. 
NOkWicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Founded 1797. 


{de Street EO. 1 fe King William 8 
7 treet, t., 
LONDON OFFICES eeadilly, W.;and'l, King wi a8.W. 
Amount £330,000, 
ms £12,350,000 
pplicati to be made to 





District. Ap 





Agents Wanted in 1 
bef of the above | London Offices. 
Norwich, March 25, 1898. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


‘West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
EPes's COCOA, pees 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPs's COCOA. bona 
(;RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
#rrs's COCOA. 











DINN#FoRD’ S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
Nail Ss, the STOMACH, 


jour 
and INDIGESTION. 
And Safest pene for Delicate > 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o—— 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 


BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s, net. 





1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the World, for the Year 1898. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Revised after Official Returns. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ATHENZUM,—“ The new issue of the ‘ States- 
man’s Year-Book’ is, of course, to be praised ; 


praise is the invariably well-deserved lot of this 
publication.” 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


HARRY DRUIDALE, Fisherman 


from Manxland to England. By HENRY CADMAN, 
late President of the Yorkshire Anglers’ Association, &e. 
Illustrated. 


NEW BOOK BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay 


on the oe Significance of Matter. By J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A., Author of ‘ Personality, Human 
and Divine.’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The CELEBRITY. An Episode. By 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. net. 


The EPODES of HORACE. By 


ARTHUR §. WAY, M.A. 
VOL. III. NOW READY. 


The TRAGEDIES of EURIPIDES 


in ENGLISH VERSE. By ARTHUR S. WAY, M.A. 
In3 vols. Vol. I1I. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


HENRY of GUISE, and other 


Portraits. By H. C. MACDOWALL. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


PURE ECONOMICS. By Professor 


MAFFEO PANTALEONI. Translated by T. BOSTON 
BRUCE, Hsq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 





ECONOMIC CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
REFLECTIONS on the FORMA- 


TION and the DISTRIBUTION of RICHES. By 
TURGOT, 1770. Globe 8vo. 3s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR W. H. FLOWER. 


ESSAYS on MUSEUMS and other 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED with NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Sir WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
D.Sc. LL.D. P.Z.S., &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of 


PHYSICS. Kdited by Rev. J. C. P. ALDOUS, M.A., 
Chief Instructor H.M.S. Britannia. 


Also in Three Parts: Part I. MECHANICS; PRO- 
PERTIES of MATTER; HYDROSTATICS; HEAT. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. WAVE MOTION; SOUND; LIGHT. 2s. 6d. 
Part III. MAGNETISM; ELECTRICITY. 2s. 6d. 


[Britannia Series. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES on OBSERVATIONS. Being 


an Outline of the Methods used for Determining the 
Meaning and Value of Quantitative Observations and 
Experiments in Physics and Chemistry, and for Reduc- 
ing the Results obtained. By SYDNEY LUPTON, 
M.A. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED 


Beg to announce that they have in preparation 
AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With Drawings, Artistic Borders and Initials by GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E., FREDERICK A. RHEAD, and LOUIS RHEAD, who have 
been actively engaged for the last three years in illustrating this favourite English classic. 


The Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., will contribute a Special Preface. 


The ATHENZUM says:—“ These excellent examples of the right way of illustrating Bunyan possess those magstuline qualities, that directness, and 
the robust energy that the themes demand. As to the higher elements we associate under the name of design, there is not the slightest doubt Bunyan, could 
he go to Bond Street and study the works of the Messrs. Rhead, would recognize in them a crowning mercy, specially reserved till now for himself.” 


* * This Edition will be limited to 200 Copies for England and America, numbered and signed by the Artists, printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound 


in buckram, price Two Guineas net. 


A Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 





WITH PEARY NEAR the POLE. By Eivind Astrup. Illustrated with Sketches and Photo- 


graphs by the Author. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


(Nezt week, 


Mr. Astrup was a great personal friend of Lieut. Peary, and accompanied that intrepid pioneer on his two expeditions northward. Taking care to avoid a repetition of the 
scientific story of their travels, he has devoted himself to givirg us a vivid picture of the adventures that befell their parties, of the wonderful life they led, the strange animals 


and the stranger people they encountered. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By G. F. Wright, D.D., Professor of the 


Harmony of Science and Revelation, Oberlin College. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


“Dr. Wright is abreast of the latest results in science ; he approaches questions of Biblical criticism in the true spirit of a critic, he takes a broad view of the whole ground of 
controversy, and in this volume he has made a substantial contribution towards defining the proper limits of the two modes of thought and setting them in right relation to each 


other.”—New Age. 


“A work of great worth—a work, too, which ought to be widely read.” —Presbyterian, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


The HOPE of the FAMILY. By 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by Levin Carnac. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette on the French Edition: — ‘Is 

— we think, to rank among the very best of his 

novels.” 


A MAORI MAID. By H. B. Vogel. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The author, the son of a former Prime Minister, and 
himself an ex-Minister of Lands in the colony, has given us 
in this novel a most interesting picture of New Zealand life 
interwoven with a touching love story and adventures in 
search of gold. 


LADY JEZEBEL. By Fergus Hume, 


Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. [Next week. 


The KEEPERS of the PEOPLE. By 
EDGAR JEPSON, Author of ‘Sybil Falcon,’ ‘The 
Passion for Romance.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


N 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK 
CARDWELL. By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of ‘A 
Clever Life.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**One of the best books of the year, and should have a 
great run.”—British Weekly. 
“The best thing that Mr. Pett Ridge has done.”—Star. 


LUCKY BARGEE. By Harry Lander, 
— “. Weighed in the Balance,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


** Lucky Bargee” takes to the river, and his life there is 
depicted with a marvellous realism ; later on he is educated 
as a gentleman, and ultimately ceases to be a mere polished 
savage by the gentle influence of one of the most charming 
heroines of modern fiction. 


The MARQUIS of VALROSE. From 
the French of CHAS. FOLEY. Translated by Alys 
Hallard. 3s. 6d. 


This is a stirring story, taken from one of the most touch- 
ing episodes of the Civil War of La Vendée. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By 
GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ What’s Bred in the Bone,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘Mr. Grant Allen has achieved a distinct success in the 
field of imaginative literature...... He has, in fact, given us a 
novel tbat contains originality, humour, tragedy, and 
pathos.”—Morning Post. 

“A work of great power, well-sustained interest, and 
conspicuous literary merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The REV. ANNABEL LEE. By 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘God and the Man.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

‘*Embodies an essentially bold and strong idea......His 
book will find many readers by reason of its eternally 
appealing theme.”—Daily Mail. 


The VIRGIN of the SUN. A Tale of 


the Conquest of Peru. 
Author of ‘The Angel of the Revolution,’ ‘ Valdar the 
Oft-Born,’ ‘Men who have Made the Empire,’ &c. 





Crown $vo. cloth. With Frontispiece by Stanley L. 
Wood. 6s. 


EW 38s. 


PAUL BECK: the Rule-of-Thumb 
Detective. By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. [Nezt week. 

Paul Beck, the Rule-of-Thumb Detective, is an Irish 





Sherlock Holmes, with a very original yet logical method | 


for the detection of crime. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The SKIPPER’S WOOING. By W. W. 


JACOBS. 3s. 6d. 

**It contains scenes which we shall not be able to recall 
without a smile for many weeks to come...... It is a good 
story, well told, and full of humour and drollery.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. 
WELLS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ This is a wonderful story; grotesque, indeed, as the title- 
page has it, but deepening as it goes trom the farcical to the 
fearful and tragical. ‘The Invisible Man’ has been happy 
in his biographer, if in nothing else.” —Scotsman. 

“I have not been so fascinated by a new book for many a 
day.”—Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER in the Bookman. 

** Will greatly enhance the reputation of a very ingenious 





story-teller.”—/ilustrated London News. 





By GEORGE GRIFFITH, | 


| SECOND EDITION. 
|The ZONE of FIRE. By Headon Hill, 


| Author of ‘ Guilty Gold.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘‘ A most thrilling tale of the episodes of a S cam- 
paign, in which Maxim guns and war correspondents are 
blended with the romance of the Arabian Nights. There is 
an ingeniously complicated plot, which is ingeniously 
unravelled.”— Zimes. 


|The SHROUDED FACE. By Owen 
RHOSCOMYL, Author of ‘ Battlement and Tower,’ 
‘The Jewel of Ynys Galon.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, Ciaay 
The MASTER-KEY. By Florence 


WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 
Crown 8vo. eloth, 6s. (May. 


HAGAR of HOMERTON. By Mrs. 








6d. FICTIO 


HENRY KE. DUDENBY, Author of ‘A Man with a 
Maid.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [May. 


N. 
“ LATTER-DAY STORIES.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. each. 


| NEW VOLUME. 


| An EGYPTIAN COQUETTE. By 
CLIVE HOLLAND, Author of ‘ My Japanese Wife,’ &c. 


Vol. I. MISS BETTY. By Bram 
| STOKER, Author of ‘ Dracula.’ 

| ‘Avery charming story. Miss Betty is a figure in fiction 
| to be remembered.”— World. 


| Vol. II. VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. 
By W. L. ALDEN, Author of ‘ His Daughter,’ &c. 
‘*Such a book is something of a godsend, and the man 
| who can excite a hearty laugh as he does is really a bene- 
| factor to the race.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be forwarded on receipt of post card. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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